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MOETIMER PBI^MAR. ^ 

■ The day, which had commenced ao aus- 
piciously, had cbang^ed foi? the worse, the 
sky ^was now charged by heavy, ihrid 
masses of vapour; and the wind, which at 
one moment was so still that it scarcely 
stirred a leaf, at another whistled mourn- 
fully among the branches, over the heads of 
the young men ; yet, as soon as the brcesse 
had swept by, the oppression in the at- 
mosphere seemed twofold increased. 

By Jove ! Mortimer,’' said George, 
starting to his feet as a vivid flash of 
lightning burst from the portentous cloud, 
and for an instant seemed to quiver round 
the tree beneath which they reposed, I 
shall lie olF — trees are not desirable shelter 
in cl storm such as this is likely to be. Are 
you going to stay here?” he continued, 
seeing Mortimer did not immediately follow 
his example. 

‘‘ I think not, George, J am not quite 
tired of life yet,’' replied he, also rising. 
“ I was coiitemplating the majesty with 
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which that cloud is rollings towards 
Does it not remind you of the uncontrolled 
passions of the Iwiraan breast V* 

At this moment I do not perceive the 
similitude,” returned George, smiling^ as * 
they left their dangerous position. ^‘Per- 
haps you will pity my dullness, and explain 
tlje resemblance.” 

''Why, I aigue thus,” rejoined Delmar, 

" that thunder cloud was probably, at its 
formation, a light fleecy vapour, and, like 
the mind in childhood, was innocuous. As 
they each advance in age, however, angry 
j)assions in the one, and electricity in the 
other, take place of original purity, and 
they proceed on their course, increasing in 
magnitude, strength, and wickedness, until 
they occasion their own destruction, and 
that of every object connected with them.” 

" Even so, my dear philosopher,” re- 
turned George, " I did not know you had 
a taste for moralising,” 

"It is not inherent, George— considera- 
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tion on the vanity of |)ro^>cted happiness 
is the origin of it in if‘ I possess any .*’ 
Vanity of a fiddle^stick, Mortimer! 
which is quite as probable as the vanity of 
your happiness. Why, I should like to 
know what young fellow has more,ycason 
to be happy than yourself ; every thing 
seems within your grasp ; you are e^torbi- 
tant in your expectations, my friend.'" 

‘'And yet, George, one thing alone is 
wanting to make me happy/' 

Be assured that one is better not in 
your possession ; do you not know that the 
most coveted object loses half its value in 
being attained?’' 

So we are told,” returned Mortimer, 
but all are uii\^illing to believe it.” 

“Well! my present wish/" said George, 
as he shook his coat, on \\hich several 
heavy drops of rain now fell, is to find 
some sort of shelter, for we sh$ill be 
drenchej(J soon. I see the spire of a church 
behind those tiws, so there must be a cot- 
tage near. Come on, Delmar.” 
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The stoim was now rapidly advancing, 

the lightning blazed, ail'd the thunder pealed 
f 

continually, while the rain descended in 
torrents, as they hastily traversed a field, 
and turned the corner of a high hedge, 
where they suddenly came in sight of a 
small neat dwelling, standing within a short 
distance of a narrow^ road. It was par- 
tially concealed by the foliage of several 
chesnut trees, and the rustic entrance was 
covered by clematis and tlic scarlet creeper, 
which climbed up the front of the building, 
and looked in at every casement. The 
i'riends hesitated not to push aside the 
wicket, and to enter the beautifully kept 
flower garden ; they paused not, how^ever, 
to observe its neatness, but hastened to the 
entrance, where George applied loudly for 
admission. 


‘‘"You make as much noise, George,'" said 
Mortimer, as if you were lord of the 
pnwsion ; now, I doubt the propriety of 
intruding here at all.” 
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** There is no reasou to solicit shelter if 
you be either fire or ]^a4;^||ijroof/' returned 
George laughing ; “ but as I am flesh and 
blood, I mean to avail myself of that refuge 
which chance has thrown in my way.” So 
saying, he addressed the aged female who 
nosv opened the door, and requested per- 
mission to remain half an hour while the 
storm lasted. 

He had scarcely made his demand, or 
the woman had time to pronounce the 
w ord Surely,” ere a door to the right 
opened and an old man appeared, who w as 
no sooner informed of the state of the case, 
than he said, as he tlirew the door wide 
open, Come in, come in, gentlemen. 
Shelter from the rain ! to l>c sure. Heartless 
must he be who could refuse it at an awful 
moment like this.” Upon this they entered 
the little sitting-room, where their host 
introduced them to his grand -daughter, a 
lovely girl apparently about seventeen. 

To a cast of features purely Grecian w as 
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united in her countenance all that coiild 
dazzle and delS|^£, , Her eye was of that 
darK, that holy, blue; which when fringed by 
the lash which may he said to sweep the 
cheek, almost deepens to a black ; and her 
skin was so delicate and transparent that 
the clear blue vein might be distinctly seen 
beneath. In figure, she was so light, so 
fragile, that, in looking at her, one was 
reminded of a tender flower, which displays 
its beauties in the early sunbeams, but 
which di'oops and fades beneath the chill 
evening blast. 

For an instant, as the strangers entered, 
her cheek was suflused by a roseate hue, 
which might have rivalled the earliest blush 
of Aurora; but, when Mortimer’s gaze of 
admiration met her sight, it deepened to a 
crimson, and she tamed hastily away to 
place the old man’s chair by the fire. He 
might have numbered nearly* seventy win- 
ters, for the few hairs which were scattered 
over his high and noble forehead, as well 
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as his brows, were of a snpwy whiteness. 
His features were marked, and 

there was a severitj^ a gloom, overspread- 
ing' his countenance, which, unless dispelled 
by a slight smile of benevolence, gave a 
forlndciing austerity to his appearance. His 
gait was firm, though somewhat bowed by 
age, and his bearing and manner courteous. 

He begged his guests to be seated, and, 
after discussing the w^eather, he informed 
them that he had been the rector of that 
parish thirty years, and during that time 
had only been twice more than fifty miles 
from his home. And are you satisfied 
with such a perfect banishment from all 
intercourse with the world, such complete 
oblivion ? asked Mortimer. 

Quite,” replied the old man, the little 
I have known of that world, my young 
friend, which is now probably opening 
before you,^lrcssed in the bright sunshine 
of expectation, with me has been dimmed 
by the tears of misery and misfortune ; and 
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happy, thrice happy do I think myself, for 
being placed Creator in a 

station where I am exempt from some of 
the miseries to which my less fortunate 
fellow creatures are subject. Here, in the 
discharge of my duty and the society of 
my child, 1 hope to spend the remnant of 
ray days, far from the troubles of the 
world ! ” 

" You seem to think, sir,” replied young 
Delmar, “ that no pleasure exists save in 
seclusion ; but were you conversant with 
•society, you would own that it, too, had 
its attractions. Even in the course of the 
peaceful life you lead here, I dare say you 
have your anxieties ? ” 

" Doubtless,” returned his host ; ” but 
they are trifles compared with what others 
endure, and 1 am content with every thing 
around me. Are you able to say the same ?” 

“ I fear not,” replied Mortimer ; •• yet I 
could never be persuaded that the life of 
complete retirement is one of happinlit^s. 
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The stream .of existeace may flow noise- 
lessly away, and, likoa flower of the field, 
we may droop and die in peace } btifr, in my 
opinion, life was given for enjoyment, and 1 
should be tempted to take the evil with 
the good/' 

""Very natural, very natural," returned 
the old man, "" youth, health, and inex- 
perience are yours at present." 

"" Pray how far are we from Heron 
Castle?" interrupted George, who had been 
caressing a large spaniel which lay before 
the fire. 

"‘ Rather better than five miles by tlic 
fields," replied the rector, "" which 1 sup- 
pose you will prefer, being the shortest. 
Is it at Sir George Heron’s that you are 
staying, sir?" 

"" That is my name," answered the young 
baronet. "" I and my friend, Mr. Delmar, 
left home on a shooting expedition this 
morning,’ %|id had sent our servant home 

V 

with the do"s, when the storm burst, 
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and we hailed your cottage with plea- 
sure/' 

“ In which, let? me assure you, 1 feel 
much satisfaction in entertaining you. It 
is rare that any one, save those who seek 
spiritual or corporeal aid, come under my 
roof; and, since the rain seems likely to 
continue, 1 hope yojp will partake our 
meal, which must now be prepared. Ring, 
my love,'' continued he to the young lady, 
“ and we will inquire the cause of the 
delay." George and Mortimer accepted 
the invitation, and the new friends were 
soon seated round the hospitable board of 
Mr. Vernon, for such was the name of 
their host. During the repast, they con- 
versed cheerfully on various topics ; George 
found that Mr. Vernon had been acquainted 
with his father, and that circumstance 
created an interest in the mind of each, 
which afforded a fertile subject for conver- 
sation. Mortimer meanwhile found much 
pleasure in .the naivete of the beautiful 
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Ellen. Innocent as the infant, which yet 
lies ci’adled in its mother’s arms, and timid 
as a fawn, she spoke witir an ease which 
is either the offspring of ignorance of 
worldly forms, or else of perfect acquaint- 
ance with the rules of society. With her 
the former was, of course, the reason, and, 
while engaged in talking with her, Mor- 
timer forgot that he had ever felt an 
emotion of tenderness for Beatrice, or that, 
even an hour before, he had indulged his 
bitter reflections on the subject of her 
coldness. He forgot everything, in short, 
except the beautiful girl who spoke, and, 
when she rose and retired from the table, 
she seemed to carry with her everything 
that had caused the previous hour to pass 
so quickly; be, however, joined in the 
conversation between his friend and Mr. 
Vernon, for some time, w hen, the heavens 
being again clear. Sir George rose to de- 
part. You will permit me, I hope, Mr. 
Vernon,’* he said, to have the pleasure of 
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calling: on you anotlier day, since my father's 
friend must be itiine also." 

.“Tfou need scarcely request it, my young- 
friend, since it is I who should feel gratified 
by the acquaintance ; and your friend will 
also be welcome in my poor dwelling,” 
added the good man, as he turned tow^ards 
young Dclmar, who felt no slight pleasure 
at thus having the prospect of again seeing 
the bewitching creature who had bewil- 
dered him with her transcendant loveliness. 
He had no opportunity of seeing her again 
however, before he left the house, as George, 
anxious to return home, immediately set 
off, and hurried the unwilling Mortimer 
away. After walking half a mile in 
silence, George exclaimed Well ! Mor- 
timer, what think you of our visit? appa- 
rently we have neither been displeased 
with it ! " 

No," said Mortimer, the refreshment 
was acceptable, and the old man hospitable." 

Add, also, that the grand-daugifter was. 
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or rather is, beautiful,'' iiiterrupted George, 
laughing. ' 

True, Heron, as beautfful as an aifgel. 
She is indeed 

A flower not fit to bloom unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.^* 

Yet, Dclmar, she will probably bloom 
where nature placed her, the wife of some 
farmer, or poor curate, perhaps." 

‘‘ Thrown away," answered Delmar, 
thoughtfully. 

Nay, Mortimer, happiness is all she 
should look for, and a poor, but beautiful, 
country girl is more likely to find it with 
such a person than if .raised from her 
obscurity," 

“ I difier from you, George ; such e beau- 
tiful being would ornament a throne, and 
find happiness everywhere with an inno- 
cent mind like hers.” 

She is an enviable mortal, then," re- 
turnefj the other ; but, whatever may be 
her attractions, she seems to have spread 
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her nets well, since so wary a fellow as yon 
are trapped in them."* 

“"Me! Georgfe, me trapped? Can I not 
admire a girl without being absolutely 
caught and caged ? Nonsense, ray heart is 
as free as it was before.” 

Say yon so ? good Delmar, then I 
calculate it is wounded in more parts 
than one.’* 

What the deuce do you know about ray 
heart. Heron?” returned Mortimer, in a 
tone of annoyance, while the hot blood 
was apparent in his cheek, notwithstand- 
ing the darkness of his coraplcxion."' ‘‘ I 
think you will have enough to do to keej) 
your own quarry in view, without troubling 
your head about me.** 

“ There is some truth in that,” said 
George, changing his tone from gay to 
grave ; and I wish I may not be baffled 
in my giddy flight.” - 

‘nJSic conversation now turned upon other 
sufi^cts, for neither was willing t. at the 
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other should observe liis ^seutiments^ yet 
they felt the secret of euch breast had been 
penetrated by the eye oT friendship^ An 
hour more brought them to the castle, where 
they found the domestic circle increased by 
a distant relation of Lady Heron. James 
Houston was the elder sou of an eminent 
banker in London, and, being in his father’s 
house, had obtained a few weeks’ holiday, 
lie had devoted thi§ time to travelling 
among the lakes, and, being so near Heron 
Castle, had availed himself of the present 
opportunity of paying a long promised 
visit to Sir George. He was lively and 
good tempered, and Lady Heron hoped he 
would add much to the gaiety of the party 
during his stay; for she saw, with infinite 
pain, the constraint which pervaded the' 
conduct of her children and their com- 
panions. 

During the day, Beatrice and her cousin 
had been entirely silent on the previous 
eveiiiiflig's occurrence,^ but the meeting 
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between George and the latter, on assem- 
bling for diniier, plainly shewed that 
neither had forgdtten it. 

“ I believe I was too harsh to you last 
night, Mary,” said he in a low tone, holding 
out his band to her, as they descended to 
the dining-room. “ I hope yon do not bear 
me any malice ? ” 

“ Oh ! no,” replied she, while her cheek 
flushed with pleasure. “ Only remember 
not to be so severe in future, as I will 
not promise to forgive you so readily. 
Come,” continued she gaily, “ tell us where 
you have been during this terrible storm ; 
that you have done the larder good service 
I already know, since Michael told us he 
had brought home nine brace of pheasants 
and three hares.” 

During dinner, the baronet recounted 
the day’s ^dventure, and spoke of Mr. 
Vernou with pleasure, as a person whose 
friendship he should desire and value ; 
mentioning also the surpassing loveliness 
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and ekg^ance of Jiis interesting grand- 
daughter. Poor Beatrice felt her blood 
curdle as she , heard Mortimer join >with 
enthusiasm in praising her, and, when she 
laid her aching head on her pillow, she 
was obliged to confess that the pang she 
then felt was the first approach of the 
demon of Jealousy. Fi*om an early age 
she had been accustomed by her mother to 
scrutinise her daily actions, and she was 
therefore not long in detecting the feeling 
which had just taken root in her heart. 
Long after Mary had sunk into the arms of 
Morpheus, she permitted the tear of love, 
jealousy, and vexation, to moisten her eye j 
but when she reflected how useless it was 
to fret, how wrong to indulge such an 
evil passion, or feel angry with Mortimer 
for praising a person for whom he might 
not even be interested, she magnanimously 
resolved to overcome her feelings and keep 
her love in subjection. How easy are our 
plaiij^^n theory ! |^Rd alas ! how very difii- 
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cult in practice I We forget, in the moment 
of formation, how rough and fbrtuous is the 
path of rectitude ; we make no allovrance 
for the tests our virtuous resolutions will 
have to endure, but often think that in 
practice we shall not meet with more 
obstacles than when making them in a 
moment of tranquillity and repose. Bea- 
trice found the truth of this in the course 
of the few following weeks : but we must 
not anticipate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Derision sneers upon her birth, 

And yields her scarce a name on earth. 

BYRON. 


Mortimer’s admiration of Ellen Vernon 
would have attracted him again to Clay- 
hrook rectory, on the following day, but as 
he had no ostensible motive for presenting 
himself there, without George, who was 
otherwise engaged, he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with the hope that he might 
induce his friend to call upon Mr. Vernon 
in a few days. He enjoyed a ride with 
Beatrice and lady Heron, when he found 
the former more easy and pleasant than he 
had done for some time, but he took no 
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advantaj^e of the ^cii^umstance, for his 
thoughts were elseAvhero, tIioi%h his heart 
was Slot yet dead to its first impressions. 
No, he was not, 

A mortal made 

Of fiiicli quicksilver clay that in his breast 
No ;^^nuanent foundation t^an be laid. 

He loved Beatrice deeply, but finding, or 
fancying, he found, no sympathy, he placed 
his admiration upon the nearest attractive 
object. Should that object return his aflfec- 
tion, we would, by no means, say his love 
was not transferable ; and the following 
pages will show whether his sentiments 
could be changed. " He was enabled to pay 
his much-wished for visit to Claybrook, 
soon after; but they found the old man 
only at home, his grand-daughter being 
gone to the village school. This was a dis- 
appointment, but Mortimer consoled him- 
self in the hope of her return, before George 
terminated his visit, and it happened fortu- 
nately, as he thought, for, just as they rose 
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to'depart, Ellen tripped lightly up the little 
garden. A few minutes’ longer stay, was, 
of course, necessary, and the incenser, dur- 
ing that time, poured upon his rejected 
a flections, conveyed such intoxicatiifg plea- 
sure as to chain him- a willing captive at 
the altar of beauty. Again the image of 
Beatrice faded from his memory, as he con- 
templated the char&s of Ellen ; and it was 
with reluctance that he tore him^lf away 
and turned homewards with his friend. 

Some days passed without any remark- 
able occurrence ; Dclmar found his way to 
Claybrook several times, deriving much 
pleasure from his acquaintance with both 
Mr. Vernon and Ellen ; his spirits returned, 
and Beatrice saw, with what pain those only 
can ell, who have seen the heart of one 
they loved alienated from them, that Mor- 
timer had bestowed those alFections she so 
much coveted upon another. 

George again became a-prey to jealousy, 
from his cousin’s flirtations with James 
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Houstoi), and, in consequence, they pre- 
served a repulsive coldness towards each 
other f the former from pique, the latter 
from the expectation that her cousin would 
yield ; l^nt in this she was mistaken, since 
he was resolved not to give way again. 
Thus both were made uncomfortable, and 
George determined to leave home as soon 
as bis friend’s visit s||^ald be terminated. 
The heqft of that friend was troubled by 
many contending emotions, which alter- 
nately gave him pain and pleasure. Capti- 
vated by Ellen, he yet felt the most acute 
pangs when he thought Beatrice favoured 
young Houston, whose attentions were 
obvious. To avoid suffering this, and un- 
willing also to be at all in her way, he was 
constantly out w'alking, or at the rectory, 
and he congratulated himself upon having 
mastered his /eelingSr-but it was a false 
idea, he had dnly lulled them. One morn- 
ing that he had been out shooting, he re- 
served a brace of pheasants to carry to 
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Claybrook, and after luncheon mounted his 
horse, and rode, with them in his pocket, 
towards the village. Before reachiifg the 
cottage, however, he perceived Ellen, with 
Ijcr grandfather, walking along the road, 
and a few minutes’ brisk trot brought him 
u]) to them. He quickly dismounted, and 
walked by their side; after having admired 
and caressed the hor|^, Ellen look it by the 
bridle, and amused herself by leading it ; 
while Mortimer regarded her with the 

deepest admiration, as he offered his arm 

* 

to Mr. Vernon, who smiled, as he said, So 
you desert me, Ellen, for our friend’s fa- 
vourite, but yoft see, Mr. Helmar takes pity 
on me.” 

I did not intend to desert you, sir,” 
rejdied she, relinquishing her charge, and 
(coming back to his side, but you know I 
love horses so much, and so seldom have 
the pleasure of finding one so gentle,” . 

True, my love, ,or of seeing any one 
who would be equally complaisant as its 
voi.. I. G 
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master, you should add, to take your place 
by my side; therefore make the most of 
your time, and go back to your pet.” 

She blushed, as Mortimer again placed 
the rein which she had relinquished into 
her hand, saying, “ Believe me, Ellen, I 
envy my horse, which is led by so fair a 
hand, and on which such tender care is 
bestowed.” 

Fie, Mr. Delmar, how can you envy an 
animal ! " 

Because, I fear it cannot appreciate the 
value of your kindness : but/' said he, 
taking* the game from his pockets, 1 can 
make him grateful, by obliging him to bear 
these birds home for you. There,” he con- 
tinued, laying them on the saddle, and 
addressing the unconscious animal, bear 
the trophies of your masters prowess to 
the feet of his friends.” 

ilnd did you kill these pretty creatures, 
Mr. Delmar ?” enquired Ellen, how could 
you be so cruel 1 ” 
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To have the pleasure of presenting 
them to yon and yonr grandfather, Ellen. 
But why do you think it cruel V* 

Because^ life is so sweet/' she replied, 
while her blue eye was for a moment raised 
to his, but it ag-ain fell quickly^ as it met 
the admiring gaze of the young man. 

Yes," returned he, but they were 
given us for food, ElJljpn/’ 

** True,*’ she replied, but still they 
might all live for me. I could not deprive 
them of lile.” 

1 do not ask you to do that, I only 
wish you to accept them, which I hope you 
will not refuse," 

That, I promise you, she will do with 
great pleasure/* said Mr. Vernon, for she 
is particularly fond of game." 

"" Yes, indeed,*’ answered Ellen, I am 
much obliged to you for thinking of me." 

That is no obligation," said young 
Delmar, in a low tone, it is the balm of 
my life." 
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She coloured, and Mr. Vernon, whose 
deafness prevented him from bearinj? these 
words, said, How hot you look child, are 
> ou tired ?” 

No, sir, but you must be, for you have 
hud a very long- walk. Will you not go in 
and lie down?’' They had by this time 
reached home, and Mortimer, alter staying 
with them an hour, took his leave. 

Tlu'ec weeks had now elapsed since tiie 
accidental introduction to Mr. Vernon ; 
during the last ten days, one had scarcely 
irdcrveiied without Delmar soeiag Ellen, 
and he fancied he could perceive that she 
met him with more solicitude than at first ; 
lie even flattered himself that Mr. Vernon 
appeared pleased to sec him pay her those 
little attentions which are so grateful from 
those we love. 

About this time, James Houston left the 
ca:.tle, and the parting with all his young 
relatives was affectionate, but, to Mortimer’s 
jealous eye, tliat with Beatrice was pecu- 
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liarly so, and, as i^ne wished him farewell, 

she placed in hJs handsta small packet, and, 

ill domg so, Mortimer could not fail to 

observe the blush which she strove to hide 

when she saw his eyes fixed upon her ; 

and Houstpn^s words, f need not re]>eat, 

Beatrice, how much it will be valued,” ^ 

did not tend to calm him. With an inward 

exclamation of iiupatience, he took his hat, 

% 

and, with rapid strides, pursued the road to 
Claybrook. As he walked on, his mind 
was not inactive; he thought, at first, of 
Beatrice, of tlie pleasure he had derived 
from her society, of her behaviour to him ; 
so imaccoiiiitable, yet, perhaps, her hand 
and heart were plighted to IIoiLSton before 
he ever savv her, and in that case she 
neither could, nor would, behave otherwise 
than she had done. Yes, it must be so, 
or why should the packet be given and 
accepted ? Tbeit, ag^in it came to his mind 
that several times, within the last two or 
three weeks, he had obsoiwed she looked 
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paler than formerly, thilt her spirits, never 
excelleijt, were no Wc much depressed . Had 
he mistaken her? had he judged her too 
harshly ; and left her for the more beautiful 
Ellen? No! she had repulsed him before 
he saw Miss Vernon, or had any oppor- 
tunity of changing his mind. She forced 
upon his unwilling mind the conviction 
that his attentions were de trop^ and there- 
fore he was perfectly justified in placing 
his happiness in Ellen’s hands. His reflec- 
tions now took a turn, he feasted on the 
recollection of the dazzling beauty of this 
child of solitude, of the perfection of her 
voice, so soft, so bewitching, and he thought 
of the innocence of her speech and ideas, 
so pure, that one she loved might mould 
her to his will, and make her an angel upon 
earth. How he could adore and love sucli 
a being ! How much affection he felt as- 
sured he really entertained for her! How 
often is it that woman is accused of loving 
power and dominion ; and perhaps with 
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■ -.lifer,. ’ ^ 

justice, for, sensible of ttieir depondance, 
their minds soar far beyond physical^means; 
but does not tnan, vain man! also tevel in 
the superiority which he naturally, pos- 
sesses over the weaker sex ? He is weak in 
his strength, does he not glory and delight 
in supporting the timid, delicate flower, , 
which clings to him, with far more pleasure 
than if it gave him no such opportunity of 
displaying his capability of guarding it ? 
Did not our friend, Mortimer Dclmar, feel 
this? Yes, he persuaded himself he was 
attached to Ellen Vernon, when his heart 
was in the possession of another! He was 
piqued and vexed with Beatrice, Ellen was 
beautiful, and one over whom he felt he 
could exert that tender, patronising sv^ay, 
so gratifying to the nobler part of God’s 
creation ; and he thought should shew 
the cruel destroyer of his first hopes the 
little importance of her indifiference, by 
turning to another for the comfort she had 
denied him ; not reflecting: that, most pro- 
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bably, his individual happiness was the 
8:reates|; sufferer in4Jj,e transaction. 

Thus, by the time he had nearly reached 
Claybrook, he had made up his mind to 
speak to Mr. Vernon, that very day, in the 
presumption that he would instantly dose 
with his earnest request to be permitted to 
look upon Ellen as his future partner for 
life. Full of this project, he quickened 
his pace, and had arrived within a few 
hundred yards of the cottage, when a 
qualm of conscience, or secret love, ar- 
rested his steps. The form of Beatrice 
rose in his mind’s eye, and seemed to 
demand his affection. He unconsciously 
stopped, turned round, and then slowly 
walked away from the home of her he 
fancied he loved. '• If Mr. Vernon should 
bless my suit,” thought he, and promise 
me the hand of his grand-daughter, can 1 
give her my undivided 'affection? Shall 
I not be tempted to think more fondly of 
Beatrice than 1 ought, as the husband 
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of another? Had I not better fly from, 

rejection on one hand, and temptation on 

**1 ' ♦ 

the other.? yet, perhaps, 1 have led the 
confiding Ellen to believe I lovo her^ . Have 
1 not gone tiqp far to recede? Beatrice 
cannot feel any attachment for me, and I 
flatter myself Ellen does, or will soon he^ 
induced to return my unbounded love. 
What a weak fool I am to halt so long 
between two opinions ! Courage, faint- 
heart! I will instantly seek Mr. Vernon, 
and open my heart to him. Beautiful Ellen, 
thou shalt be mineT* He turned hastily, 
again approached the dwelling which con- 
tained his treasure; and entered the fami- 
liar parlour, where he had, from the first 
moment he belield Ellen, been rivetted with 
the personal appearance of her, who had 
diverted his mind from its only real love. 
The chamber was untenanted, but every 
thing gave evidence of its having been 
recently occupied. Work and books lay 
scattered on the table, a nosegay, Mortimer 
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had presented to Ellen, was placed in ^ a 
vase close to her work-box, while a sketch, 
he had requested her to take for him, still 
stood in her drawing frame. Every thing 
he saw he fancied betokened Ellen’s affec- 
tion, and each moment, as it passed heavily, 
while awaiting her return, seemed inter- 
minable. He examined her dra wing, raised 
the flowers, and inhaled their perfume, 
drummed with his hand upon the table, 
walked impatiently to the window, and 
finally left the cottage. As he did so, Mr. 
Vernon pushed away the wicket, and ad* 
vanced, with a smile, to greet his visiter. 

Have you long been here, Mr. Delmar?’* 
said lie, as they re-entered the house. 

No, sir, but I was disappointed at find- 
ing that you and Ellen were from home, 
since I came expressly to walk with her.” 

She is gone to F for a few hours, 

with old Margaret,” replied the rector. 

Several things were required for the 
house, she told me,” 
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• " Why did she not s|^ 5 m> yesterday, sir, 
and 1 would have taken her there in my 
phaeton ? ” ** * 

''She did hot think of lt> most likely, 
being accustomed to depend Upon berseli'; 
besides, she would not liked to have 
troubled you.” 

It would have been rather a pleasure, 
than a trouble, Mr, Vernon, and I am sorry 
I lost the opportunity of shewing her it 
was so."' 

The old man sat down by the parlour 
fire, and pointed to an opposite chair, ot 
which Delmar took possession, and, after 
a few minutes’ conversation, Mr, Vernon 
said, You will, perhaps, dine with us 
to-day? Ellen will be glad to see you, — 
there are so very few who take the trouble 
to visit us that I must say your acquaint- 
ance gives us both the greatest pleasure.” 

** Such information, siiV* returned Mor- 
timer, conveys the utmost gratification 
to my feelings, since the interest, nmy 1 
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preOTme to say, the love of your graud- 
daughter, is the aim of my ambiUoo.” 
His auditor started, but he oontinued : 
“ Yes, sir, her beauty, her innocence, have 
made an indelible impression on my heart, 
and your sanction only is wanting to 
authorise the avowal of my sentiments. 
The shortness of our acquaintance may 
scarcely seem to warrant this declaration, 
but, from the first instant I beheld the 
lovely Ellen, I have been a willing captive 
at her feet.” He paused, and Mr. Vernon 
replied, “ I will not say I am surprised, 
my young friend, at what you tell me ; 
old as I am, I am not blind to the beauty 
and excellence of my dear child, yet, 1 
doubt if I ought to permit you to entertain 
the idea of obtaining her hand. She is 
young, Mr. Delmar, she is innocent, igno- 
rant of every form and custom of the 
society to which a union with you would 
introduce her." 

” Site would be courted everywhere, sir,” 
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interrapted Mortimer, “she would ea'hance 
the brilliaticy of a coronet — she would — ” *• 

“ Hear me out,” iuflrposed the* other 
calmly. " I doubt not you bdlieve, or think 
you believe, all this, hut, I have heard you 
are noble, and Ellen is the child of poverty 
and oblivion. Your friends, whom yon must 
consult in a degree at least, would look with 
contempt and scorn upon her; and she 
would ISc rendered . miserable by the very 
means you would take to ensure her hap- 
piness.” 

“ My friends, Mr. Vernon, cannot, I am 
persuaded, fail to concur with My 

father has ever been indulgent, arid if, sir, 
you will waive these objections, I have no 
fear of my suit. Do not annihilate my 
hope.s, when you can by one word make me 
the happiest mortal breathing.” 

“ Ellen does not know of the honour you 
intend her, I think?” %aid Mr. Vernon in 
an interogatory tone, 

I have not spoken to her of my ardent 
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atfcctioa, sir, but I have every reaaou to 
hope she is not ig^norant of it/* 

feelings ilhist be consulted before 
I can give my answer definitively, Mr. Del- 
mar, and the accordance of your parent 
must be free. Do not think me severe or 
ungrateful for your kindness ; believe me, I 
sincerely thank you for Ellen and myself/’ 
Permit me also to thank you, sir,” re- 
turned the young man, for holding out to 
me a hope of gaining my desire ; I need 
scarcely say how joyfully I accept the con- 
ditions.*’ 

At this period of their conversation, to 
Mortimers infinite satisfaction, Ellen re- 
turned home, and it was with an intoxicat- 
ing joy that he gazed upon the beauty he 
now considered, his own. With augmented 
tenderness he met her undisguised delight 
at seeing him, and he sat down to partake 
their simple dinuer^n unalloyed enjoyment. 
Alas ! bow short is the season of pleasure ! 
and how severely do we taste the bitter 
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draught which ever succeeds the transient 
sweet of life’s uncertain cup. 

Mortimer passed one'iiappy hour^ and 
but one ! for^ the dinner was scarcely con> 
eluded, ere Mr. Vernon, taming to him as 
he was speaking with much animation to 
Ellen, observed, " You said, Mr. Delmar, J 
think, your father’s estates were mostly in 
the sister Island?” 

“ I did sir, and it js there that Lord Fitz 
Eustace is, at the present moment.” 

“ What ! who !” exclaimed Mr. Vernon, 
his usually tranquil countenance assuming 
almost an agonised expression, “Did I hear 
aright? what is your father’s name?” he 
added almost fearfully. 

“ Lord Fitz Eustace,” repeated Mortimer 
with evident surprise. The old man turned 
pale, and gasped for breath, as he said, 
“ Good God ! how inscrutable are thy 
wa}'S !” then addressing young Delmar, he 
continued, with ■ a violent effort to speak 
calmly, “ By that name you have harrowed 
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up my very soul— you have unconsciously 
torn open wounds, which years of tran- 
quillity bad paVtially closed — you have 
ruined your own happiness— you have — ** 

""I, sir— have done this? What and 
how do you mean! Why should my father's 
name create such a terrible revulsion in 
your mind 

"‘Leave us, iny child/' said the rector to 
Ellen, who instantly obeyed him. "" Aye, 
gaze upon her ; it will be the last tinie she 
will bless your sight/' pursued he bitterly 
to Mortimer, who looked aghast, with his 
eyes fixed upon the retreating girl. 

In Heaven’s name ! explain this trans- 
port, Mr. Vernon, Tell me what 1 have 
done to merit so harsh a sentence?" 

“ You are innocent, young man ; but the 
sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children, even to the third and fourth gene- 
ration," he said solemnly; then, regarding 
Mortimer with a look of mingled pity and 
indignation, continued more calmly: An 
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explanation is duje to you, sir, and as I 
would fain be just, althc^g'h the recitol of 
the suflTering of .by-gone years may deeply 
wound me ; if you will listen, you shall 
judge if 1 can consent that the child of 
crime and misfortune shall he your' wife.” 

Without being able to articulate a word 
from surprise, the agitated Delmar sat 
down, and Mr. Vernon pursued in a severe 
tone, while his features betrayed no slijjht 
emotion : “ Had I entertained the remotest 
idea, Mr. Delmar, that you had any affinity 
with the monster who caused my misery, 
I should ” 

“ Recollect, Mr. Vernon,” interrupted 
the young man with a flushed cheek, “ that 
tliough you are speaking of one who for 
aught I know may have injured you, yet 
his son is your auditor. Spare, therefore, 
those invectives, which your injuries may 
dictate, "^or if such be incompatible with 
your indignation, allow me to resign my 
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treasure without the additioual pain of 
hearing a parent, reviled.” 

“ You are right, Mr. Delmar,”' returned 
the rector more tranquilly, “ I will simply 
relate the circumstauce which precludes the 
possibility of your marrying Ellen; and 
when you know how nearly you stand re- 
lated to her, you will be alarmed at the 
feelings you have ventured to indulge. 
Heaven blessed me with a son, an only 
child, on whom I placed my fondest expec- 
tations. He was the pride of my life, and 
I educated him for the mercantile line, 
not being able to bring him up to the 
church, as I wished, and a situation in a 
house of business abroad was obtained for 
him. He bore a West Indian climate re- 
markably well, and at the end of ten years 
his mother- and myself had the satisfaction 
of seeing him for a few months.^ The years 
of sorrow which have intervened since that 
period make me almost forget that such a 
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season of jo jr ever existed, and 1 am tempted 
almost to doubt wbether.it be not all a 
dream. During* my Henry's visit he be- 
came ardently attached to a second cousin^ 
whose beauty, rather than her good qua- 
lities, caught bis fancy. She had been 
wooed by the great and the gay, but, fickle 
and inconstant, had trified with all until 
she unfortunately gave her hand to Henry. 
It was not an agreeable marriage to me, 
but his happiness was of the greatest con- 
sequence; and I yielded my consent, and 
in a short time I saw them embark for 
Barbadoes. At first everything wore a 
smiling aspect, and I rejoiced in having 
silenced my forebodings of evil. I heard 
with pleasure of the birth of a boy, when 
the accounts became less satisfactory, for 
the child died at a few months old, and 
Henry complained of the coquetry and 
want of atfection in his wife. About this 
period, as I afterwards learnt, they became 
acquainted with the man whose name I 
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loathe; he had known Mrs. Vernon before 
she parried, indeed for some time had been 
dazzled by her beauty ; he profevssed a 
great friendship for Henry, who, being 
constantly occupied by his business, was 
little aware of his real motive for being 
with Mrs. Vernon. Thus, for months, this 
man frequented my son’s house, solely to 
gratify his guilty passion for his wife, who, 
with equal weakness and criminality, con- 
tinued to see him even after she was aware of 
his sentiments. At length the signs of their 
mutual good understanding became a])})ii- 
rent to the injured husband, and he <U‘- 
manded satisfaction of his false friend for 
the loss of his honour, Mrs. Vernon did not 
wait the ebullition of the storm of my son’s 
indignation, but fled to the arms of her 
paramour, who was then just a widower. 
The challenge w^ accepted, and both the 
combatants were wounded ; but Henry the 
most severely, and his injuries, added to 
his grief, reduced him to the brink of the 
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liTAve, and for several weeks his life was 
despaired of. fle rallied, however, for a 
season, and, quitting the Icene of bis idis- 
grace, returned to his unhappy parents, 
who had the unspeakable sorrow of seeing 
him sink into an untimely grave from con- 
sumption a few months after his arrival/* 
Here the old man paused, and Mortimer 
saw the big tear roll silently over his fur- 
rowed cheek. Shocked at the sight of this 
pungeiit grief, and pierced to the heait by 
this sudden and unforeseen destruction of 
Ills hopes, Delmar rose, and staggering 
across the room said, Pardon me,’* Mr. 
V'ernon, I have no right or wish to trouble 
you to say more. I can divine the sequel 
to your tale, and, seeing the necessity for 
my departure for ever from this spot, will 
take my leave.” 

Stay, stay,” gasped Mr. Vernon, hear 
all ! little more remains to tell. Stay, Mr. 
Dtlmar, I iutreat you/’ Mortimer stopped 
near the door, and the aged minister con- 
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tinued, " I will not dwell, sir, upon' the 
agony attendant on the loss of an only 
chil&, but will hasten to the conclusion of 
my misery, which was shortly increased by 
the death of my beloved wife, to the comfort 
and support of whom I had ever looked in 
the hour of trial. She lies in yonder grave 
yard, beside the son she could not survive, 
and I was left a hopeless, childless widow- 
er ! ** A deep sigh burst from Mr. Vernon's 
suffering breast, but he instantly resumed •. 

A year had scarcely elapsed /rom the 
period of this sad event, when I received 
an imploring letter from my wretched 
daughter-in-law, informing me that, after 
having^ suffered much ill-treatment from 
him for whom she had sacrificed her hap- 
piness, here and hereafter, he had obliged 
her to leave the West Indies, and she had 
arrived in London entirely destitute with 
her infant, whence she bad travelled on 
foot as far as York, intending to throw 
herself on my clemency, liiere she had 
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been ‘taken ill, and assured me she was 
dying*, and conjured me |>y the charity of 
my profession , to come to the abode where 
she then was, if only to pardon her crimes. 
A.t first I would not consent, I could 
not resolve to look upon the deluded 
creature ; but at the end of a week I re- 
lented, 1 remembered I was a Christian 
minister, and I determined to fulfil my 
duty as such. Hastening therefore to 
York, I discovered the residence of Mrs. 
Vernon, and I trust 1 alleviated the pangs 
of her last hours, though 1 only arrived 
two days before her erring spirit winged its 
way to the regions above. In the most 
piteous manner she solicited my protection 
for her child, which I positively refused, 
desiring her to apply to the author of her 
ruin, but she protested her intention of 
leaving it an outcast on the world rather 
than sue to its inhuman father. In conse- 
quence of this determination 1 promised, 
yes, solemnly promised when I forgave her. 
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five minutes before her eyes were closed in 
death, that 1 woujd stand in lieu of a parent 
to her child, and 1 have done so. That 
child, Mr. Delmar, is no other than my 
Ellen 

Good God ! ” ejaculated Mortimer in 
accents of the deepest grief, can it be 
possible 1 '' 

Quite,” replied Mr. Vernon sternly ; 
it is too true that you love your father’s, 
daughter. Now, farewell forever, unhappy 
youth ! Had I earlier known to whom you 
owed the duty of a son, I might at least 
have spared you some pain; but it was not 
in my power, therefore go. I esteem and 
pity you, but I contemn and abhor the 
worker of my misery.” 

Your esteem, your pity,*' said Mortimer 
bitterly, ^'of what value are they to me ? they 
cannot restore what I have lost. No, keep 
them both for others more solicitous of such 
benefits. You cannot wish to bestow either 
on the offspring of a man you must hate. 
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r thank you for your oourta«y, your cau- 
dour, and perha|>s at a future period I may 
be able so far to conquer my fedidifa as to 
look upon Ellen in her real character^ when 
we may meet again ; until then^ I leave you 
and her.” He held out his hand, which Mr. 
Vernon pressed between his/ but made no 
reply. Mortimer then turned add, opening 
the door, rushed into the garden> where he 
met Ellen just returning from a walk ; he 
would have passed her, but her soft blue 
eye beamed full upon him* and her cheek 
turned pale at his agitated appearance. 
He stopped almost involuntarily, and taking 
her hand said in a voice scarcely articulate^ 
Adieu, Ellen, we must part for ever ! may 
you never know the agony I feel at this 
moment. Forget tliat such a being as Mor- 
timer Delmar exists.” 

What do you mean, Mr* Delmar?” she 
said timidly. What has happened? and 
why leave us so suddenly ? ” 

Because fate has sioparated us for 
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ever ! he faltered, “ and the love I would 
have offered as a husbaiid must be changed 
to that of a brother. Beauteous bein^, fare- 
well ! ” He pressed her small delicate hand 
to his lips, indulg^ed in one long, long, look 
upon the form he must see no more, and, as 
a crystal drop dimmed the brilliancy of bis 
eye, he pushed aside the gate, and hurried 
across the fields leading to the castle. 
Ellen stood a moment, at a loss to account 
for his behaviour, then entering the room 
where her grandfather sat, still in a state of 
great agitation, she inquired with eagerr 
ness the cause of their friend’s incompre- 
hensible departure. 

“ He is gone awa^for ever, my sweet 
child,” said he, kissing her pallid cheek ; 
“ you shall some day know the cause of 
so precipitate a measure.”^ 

Now, dear sir, tell me now ; ” replied 
Ellen, her eyes filling with tears. " He told 
me I should see him no more ; is that in- 
deed true ? " 
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“ Too true. I hope, if he valnes his own 
happiness, he wUl nev^ visit us a|^«in.'** 
But if he values uaine, he will,” replied 
the distressed Ellen. 

“ Say not so, my love, it cannot be ; yon 
must forget him : bnt where did you see 
him?” 

" In the garden, sir, but it was only ibr 
an instant ; he said something about a bro- 
ther’s love, and then he bade me forget him ; 
but that, indeed, sir, I cannot do,” 

” Alas! alas ! Ellen, I fear the ven<Hn of 
love has taken root in your innocent heart. 
Come and sit down here. Do not fret, my 
child, and I will slmw you that Mr. Deho^r 
has acted nobly and well in flying from a 
place which has turned his cup of love 
to gall.” 

Ellen shook her head, without speaking, 
but she sat down, and Mr. Vernon taking 
her passive hand said, " My loved Ellen, 
you must 4rm yourself with fortitude to 
hear what I have to disclose. As yet, 1 

H 2 
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have carefully averted every pang*, every 
breath, t which could^convey anxiety to your 
tender mind ; but since Heaven has willed, 
iny love, that we should unconsciously have 
met with one who, however he may merit, 
must not possess your affections, I am 
unwillingly compelled to make you ac- 
quainted with some circumstances of your 
birth, which, from their painful nature, 1 
would still have concealed from you. Had 
I known (he title of Mr. Delmar’s father, 1 
would not have permitted him to risk your 
and his own happiness by giving him access 
to niy house. Your mother, Ellen, was the 
w^fe of my son, and you have ever been 
taught to believe, or rather encouraged in 
the innocent deception, that, in mourning 
over his tomb, you mourned a parent ; but 
the mist must now be dispelled, and you 
must know that Henry Vernon fell by the 
hand of your father — the seducer of your 
unhappy mother! — and it was in her last 
illness, when abandoned by him, that 1 
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consented to take, care of you, I resolved 
nothing short of bbligltion should •induce 
me to reveal to you to whom you owed 
your existence, but the time has unex- 
pectedly arrived, and I must crush your 
affection for Mr. Delmar in the bud, by 
informing you .that Lprd Fitz Eustace pos- 
sesses the right of a father over you both ; 
and our young friend sjioke true in saying 
he had only a brother’s love to^^offer.” A 
deep sigh escaped from Ellen’s oppressed 
heart, and the tears which, from her intense 
interest in what Mr. Vernon related, had 
ceased to flow, again trickled fast but 
silently down her cheek, and, throwing her- 
self into his paternal arms she sobbed 
bitterly for a few minutes. 

Do not, my dear Ellen,” gently remon- 
strated the old man, not a little pained at 
her distress, do not give way to sorrow 
for what cannot be avoided. Your con- 
dition is not worse than it was, and you 
have hitherto been contented with the pro- 
tector Heaven has given you.” 
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And shall be, my dearest sir/V said 
Eltea, r«smiliiig affectionately throug-h her 
tears* " All my gratitude, all my best 
affections are yours, but I must love Mr. 
Delmar, — but only as a brother,'' she added, 
seeing the shade of disapproval which 
flitted over Mr. Vernon's face. Oh ! why, 
sir, did you send him away ? I might have 
testified how tenderly I could return a 
brother s love. Can you not send to him I " 
Then, starting as if a sudden thought struck 
her, her countenance fell, and she continued, 
** But, alas ! I forget what an outcast I am — 
no doubt he as earnestly wishes, as 1 must 
endeavour, to forget that I am his sister, a 
spurious branch of the parent tree. Oh ! 
my only friend, teach me to forget every- 
thing but your goodness, and I shall again 
be as happy, as contented, as before this 
unfortunate, but delusive acquaintance. I 
will love his memory, and so school my 
heart that, if ever we should meet in future, 
I may behave as my duty will dictate/* 
She spoke with an energy scarcely to be 
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expected from one so gentle, and Mr. 
Vernon regawied her wi&i pride and •satis*-* 
faction, as he assured her she had by sueh a 
determination fulftlled his expectations^ of 
her virtuous resolves, and entreated her to 
persevere in it ; then seeing the weight 
which still hung over her, he added, Re- 
tire to your room, my child, and^ address 
yourself to the Power above, who is both 
able and willing to assist those who call 
upon Him faithfully. T also will seek that 
consolation and composure which this 
occurrence has deprived me of.'* He laid 
his hand tenderly on the head of the fair 
girl, who in a few minutes found herself in 
the privacy of her own chamber, where, 
throwing herself on her knees by the side 
of her modest couch, and burying her face 
in the bed clothes, she w'ept a parent’s 
crime, and her own unfortunate affection. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


Alas ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rougl». 
Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 

Like ships that have gone ^wn at sea. 

When heav’n was all tranquillity ! 

MOORE. 


Mortimer Delmar pursued his way almost 
at a short run for some distance, as if 
anxious, by bodily exertion, to silence the 
demon of reflection ; but, as be proceeded, 
bis pace slackened by degrees, and thought 
resumed its empire. He could scarcely 
persuade himself what be had heard was not 
a dream ; one hour before, and he had been 
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at the acm^ of his wishes^ the successful 
lover of a beautiful g’ik ; but no\\-*'h0w 
changed his^ feelings ! At one fell swoop 
he had been deprived of all hope of securing 
her to himself^ by an acquaintance with a 
a parent’s villany, a father for whom he 
had hitherto entertained the highest re- 
spect. How could he, after hearing the 
pitiable tale, and loving the innocent victim 
of his crime, entertain the same sentiments ! 
Hovv could he forget that the lovely Ellen 
had been cast destitute on the woiid by 
a nobleman, dhjoying thousands per an- 
num! As these distressing ideas crossed 
the mirror of his mind, suddenly he started 
and asked himself if it were not possible 
that Mr. Vernon might h&ve told him this 
story as a pretext to get ^rid of him ; but 
when he recollected the sanctity of the old 
man’s character, his tears, and just indig- 
nation, he banished the unworthy thought, 
while his cheek glowed ; with generous 
shame. No,*' said he, mentally, I can- 
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not believe evil o^f Claybrook, — but then 
my faS:ber, — good heavens ! I must leave 
this place, or I know not what I may be 
driven to. Evil was the hour in which I 
consented to visit it.’^ 

Heron Castle was now close at hand, but 
he could not make up his mind to enter it, 
and he wandered about an hour longer, 
although it was quite dark, and the frosty 
air swept bitingly past him. After a while, 
however, the moon looked out from behind 
a cloud, shedding her mild beams on all 
around, and, one by one, the stars began 
tp twinkle, and as Mortimer stood beneath 
the castle porch, and contemplated the vast 
canopy of heaven, with its thousand gems, 
his mind became more tranquil, and in a 
few minutes he turned, and, entering the 
dwelling, went to his room, whence, having 
arranged his toilet, he descended to the 
drawing-room. 

'•'I hope you have dined, Mortimer," said 
Sir George, as he entered, for we did not 
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wait for you, fancying: wou mig:ht prolong 
your visit at Claybrool till a late hbur. 
How is my good old friend to-day ? I think 
1 will go with you next time you walk 
that \vay.” 

“ I fear your visit will not be a hasty 
one, if you wait for me,” returned his 
friend, “ as 1 have this day taken leave of 
the Vernons, for I am under the necessity 
of leaving you the. day after to-morrow, 
at farthest ; since 1 scarcely think it would 
be prudent to defer taking my sister across 
the water whe» the season is. farther ad- 
vanced.” 

“ And must you really go to Ireland ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, George, 1 cannot avoid it.” 

“ If such be the case,. Mr. Delmar,” said 
Lady Heron, “ we must say no more, as a 
longer stay might endanger your passage ; 
therefore we can only say how happy we 
shall be, at any future time, to renew our 
acquaintance.” Delmar acknowledged the 
kindness he had received, and assured her 
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that nothing bnt absolute expediency could 
take him away so suddenly. 

At this announcement of his immediate 
departure, Beatrice felt a pang within her 
heart, which warned her the affection she 
had endeavoured to smother was still un- 
eradicated. She now felt convinced he 
entertained no real preference for her, since 
he had been so constantly at Mr. Vernon’s, 
where, she had no doubt, he had deposited 
his love. She had heard both him and her 
brother extol the beauty, the fascination of 
£llen, and she was convinced she had 
robbed her of the attachment of a man to 
vll^om she could have voluntarily given her 
heart. From the moment, however, she 
thought he preferred another to her, her 
reserve had worn away, and had Mortimer 
not been blinded, he might, at times, have 
detected the signs of disappointment in her 
pallid check, and silent behavionr# She, 
nevertheless, strove to conceal her chagrin, 
and flattered herself she had succeeded ; 
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bat her rootheri— ^where not a mothdr’s 
eyo penetrate ! her mother had obs^ed 
the strug;gle which existed in her daughter’s 
breast, and, willi a parent’s tenderness, shie 
pitied, without the possibility of being able 
to relieve her. 

In Mortimer, Lady Heton saw nothing to 
object to, as the husband of Beatrice, and, 
when she detected the growing partiality 
between them, she inwardly rejoiced at it. 
It may be easily supposed, therefore, that 
she participated in Beatrice’s concern at 
the unfortunate light in which Mortimer 
had viewed her conduct. Lady Heron had 
never spoken to her daughter on the sub-"' 
ject, having entire confidence that her 
strength of mind would enable her to over- 
come her injured feelings. Of Oeorge slie 
could .not be so sanguine, he had, appa- 
rently, not forgiven his cousin her little 
follies, for, although he now spoke to. her 
as usual, there was no longer that affec- 
tionate kindness in his manner which he 
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had fonnerly and, whenever' his 

attempted to remonstrate with 
him, he had declined entering upon the 
subject ; and the high-spirited Mary, though 
feeling his neglect keenly, had resisted 
every persuair^, from Beatrice and her 
aunt, to conciliate him. 

This was the state of the party at the 
time that Mortimer announced his intention 
of quittix^ England immediately. 

“ Well, Mortimer,” said his frh id, “ 1 
did not expect to lose you so soon, but as 
my mother says, I must not think of risk- 
ing your safety for my gratification, tliere- 
fore I shall only say, if you are inclined 
for a continental tour in the spring, 1 shall 
be most happy to be your compagnon do 
voyage.” 

“ The continent, my dear George !” said 
his mother, in surprise. “ Surely this is only 
a momentary fancy, and you will not leave 
us while there is so much to do on your 
different estates.” 
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“ It is my intaMtienft t«r nt’in Paris ia libi^ 
th^a a time^^ niothl^r/’ 

he repl|^,. tone, if 

you will ^af," he contWed^ to Md^|||ier, 
whether you will accept my proposal^ I 
shall have additional pleasure in contem- 
plating an Italian tour/^ 

There is no one I should prefer to 
yourself, George,” answered Delmar, ^^but 
if ray father does not particularly object, 

I propose going immediately across the 
( hannel, after I have placed Maria under 
his protection, and, if you really mean to 


go to France directly, I will join you, any- 
where you may appoint/" 4 

Bravo! Mortimer, in that d'asV 
winter in the south of France, and 


mence our journey at pleasure.” 


Why hot stay with us through ths 
winter, George?” said Beatrice, geh^y? 

You know not what comfort your pre- 
sence diffuses, particularly to my mother.” 
Oh ! because I hate an English winter. 
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Beatrice, with it|i frosts and fogs, besides, 
I cannot always^ be tied to home. I must 
please myself, as well as you, sometimes/' 

Beatrice was silenced, but Lady Heron 
said, I hope you will change your mind, 
shortly, George." 

“ If I alter at all, mother, it must he 
very shortly, since I go when Delmar 
does." 

The conversation was here dropped, and 
the evening passed much as usual. 

Let me persuade you, Heron," said 
Mortimer, as they were walking out to- 
gether the next morning, lot me persuade 
you to stay here some time longer, as your 
friends seem to wish it; I will, in that 
case, stay in Ireland until the spring." 

Impossible," returned George, I can- 
not, and will not, remain here. You know 
the cause pf my leaving too well to he 
sux'prised at my determination, but I con- 
fess 1 am astonished at your intention of 
absenting yourself from this country, wheu> 
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to all ap^earaace, yoa ^re sO strongly 
attached.” • 

“ Geotge," interrupted the other, gravely, 
‘f you, doubtless, have had occasion to 
form your own conclusions, on the subject 
of my repeated visits to Mr. Vernon, and 
I will otvn your suspicions were not with- 
out foundation, but I laboured under a 
deception. The scales have now fallen 
from my eyes, and I discovered yesterday 
that Ellen is not Mr. Vernon’s grand- 
daughter ; and that an insurmountable 
barrier, of a private nature, must for ever 
separate our families.” He paused, and for 
a fetV moments a heavy frown, indicative of 
inw'ard pain at a recurrence to the subject, 
sat upon his countenance. 

“ 1 need scarcely tell you, Delmar,"' said 
the baronet, “ how truly I sympathise wifh 
you ; and 1 am more fully determined thaii 
before to accompany you abroad directly. 

I have ordered every preparation to be 
made for setting off to-morrow, but you 
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have never toldjme your*plaii. Will your 
sistpr travel in the phaeton I ” 

“ Till we reach London, where I intend 
to go on board a steamer for Dublin, where 
my father’s carriage will meet us. If you 
like, 1 will drive you as far as Nottingham, 
whence yon may reach London by coach ; 
and I wou^ suggest a trip to my Father 
land, where we might take ship for^a French 
seaport at our pleasure.” 

“ Capital, Delmar ! quite capital ! liCt it 
be settled so, if you please ; the plan has my 
entire approbation : did you not say you 
would start at ten to-morrow ? ” 

" Yes, but here comes Lady Heron, no 
doubt uneasy at your being away from her 
so long the last day of your stay.” 

It -was as Mortimer concluded, for her 
ladyship/ having learned that her son had 
been giving various directions relative to 
a removal to hm servant, came to endeavour 
again to deter him from his pttrpose, but all 
her arguments proved abortive^ and he said, 
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at length, in a firm, but afi^tionate, tone, 
“ Do not continue, my dear moiher, to dis- 
tress both yourself and me by pressing, me 
farther on a point T cannot concede. Mary 
has so ill requited the affection 1 proffered 
her that however much I may still love 
her, I can no longer deem it prudent to 
trust the happiness of my life 1!^ the Oast 
of a die, when I have seen that the atten- 
tion of any one can drdw her away, and 
that her taste for flirtation induces her to 
forget that others can feel though she can- 
not. No, mother! I must go away, and 
forget she is aught but my cousin.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Heron, " I find I 
must yield; your complaints are partly 
just, but you should recollect that Mary’s 
errors proceed rather from thoughtlessness 
than any willingness to offend, and you 
must make allowances for her youth, and I 
think, tuy dear George, you have followed a 
harsh plan, which has injured your cause.” 

“ May be so, mother, but , it is too late 
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now. By the ^ime I return she will have 
l^riied to know my value, or I may have 
discovered the superlative virtues of a more 
constant heart. You have often said ‘ Look 
before you leap, George/ and in this in- 
stance I have done so. I sda nothing but 
pain to both, if she should behave as she 
has done. Would that she resembled Bea- 
trice ! she would not intentionally injure 
a fly." 

You have vanquished me entirely, 
George ; when a young man suflTers him- 
self to draw comparisons unfavourable to 
the person he fancies he loves, it is time 
he should cease to think of her as a part- 
ner for life ; and I hope this temporary 
absence may be of advantage to both you 
and Mary.*" 

“ I hope so also, mother. Holloa ! Mor- 
timer, he continued, turning round and 
seeing his friend considerably in the rear, 
“ are you inclined to join company, and go 
with us to the farm ? I suppose MThersoii 
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will expect me to see him before I go/" he 
added to Lady Heron, as -Mortimer ap- 
proached them. . 

Certainly, my dear, and the game- 
keepers also/" Upon this they continued 
their walk, and Sir George found ample 
employment for the afternoon in seeing 
his several out-door servants. The evening 
was spent cheerfully, even more so than 
many preceding, for George was no longer 
annoyed by the presence of young Houston, 
with whom Mary had trifled — while she, 
pained, though unwillyig to confess it, by 
his approaching departure, was more soli- 
citous to gratify him; and Mortimer and 
Beatrice, still drawn together by an iraper- 
ceptUde tie, mutually, but unconsciously, 
assumed a tone of greater kindness towards 
each other. 

As Lady Heron sat in her easy chair by 
the* fire, assiduously knitting, while her 
young companions were assembled round 
Mary’s harp, her eyes overflowed with tears 
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as she thought of the thorn which rankled 
in each bosofh, and their merry laugh 
sounded as hollow to her ear as she feared 
it really was* More than one of the party 
retired with a smile on their lip, but sorrow 
in their heart, for they ki\ew.that they 
should probably not meet again for many 
months, supposing, indeed, they were ever 
permitted to do so ; and neither Beatrice 
nor her cousin felt inclined to court repose 
on entering their bed-room. The former 
drew her chair close to the fire, which 
threw its grateful warmth around, and, 
taking up a devotional volume, bent her 
eyes upon the consolatory page. Mary, at 
the same time, noiselessly drew as|de the 
window curtain, and, after gazing for a few 
minutes throt|fgh the window, she opened 
the casement, and, leaning on the sill, 
looked for^h upoi|^the ni^ht. There was 
scarcely a breath of air, yet the atmosphere 
vihas chill, owing to a slight frost, tiiid she 
shuddered as she felt its inflaenc^t 
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The moon had not yet risen^ but the 
vault of Heaven was spangled with innu- 
merable stars, whose lig^ht partially revealed 
the outline of the shrubs which grew imr 
mediately on the velvet turf of the lawn ; 
while the woods in the vicinity appeared in 
still darker gloom^ and no sound was beard 
save the deep tones of the watch-dog, as 
he responded to the voice of a companion 
at a distance. 

As Mary stood some moments lost in 
thought, calmly retracing the past, and 
p,erhaps striving to pierce the density of 
^the future, which, like the scene before her, 
only permitted the certainty of George’s 
immediate removal to rise in the mirror of 
her mind, while uncertainty filled the space 
beyond, drop after drop fell unheeded from 
her eye, and her heavy breathing told of a 
ti-oubled spirit/^ 

Dear Mary,” said the soft voice of her 
cousin, as she laid her hand on Insr arm. 
Come away from the window, it is too 
pold for you to stand there so long/’ 
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Mary started, Too cold. Beatrice ! ” 1 
found the room^very hot just. now, hut if it 
bd^too cold for you, 1 can close the case- 
meat. There ! it is done, now let us to 
bed. 1 fancied ytiiu asleep long since. 
What have you been doing?** 

That which would eaSe your mind, as 
it has done mine/’ replied Beatrice, laying 
her hand on the book. 

I could not read/* answered Mary, 
turning to the fire, on which she gazed an 
instant, and then continued : 

Study requires a quiet mind, and mine 
is glowing like a furnace. I did not think 
George would have treated me so ill.” 

I fear you must blame yourself, Mary, 
for the resolution he has taken, lie loved 
you too well to pain you until he felt your 
unkindness/’ 

I know I shall not find any consolation 
in you or my aunt/* returned Mary ; “ there- 
fore I need not expect it. I dare say it is 
in consequence of your persuasions he is 
going away.** 
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''.Fie, cousin! you benrd how strenu- 
ously my mother urged him to remain. We 
ought rather to reproach you for depriving 
us of his society/' 

Mary made no reply to this just remark, 
but soon after, with her companion, was 
endeavouring to court that temporary for- 
getfulness which sleep affords. Morning 
dawned ere either had closed their eyes, 
and languor, conseq^uent upon broken 
rest, was visible on their countenances 
when they descended to the morning 
repast. 

George evidently assumed an indifference 
lie did not feel, while the warm-hearted 
Mary tried in vain wholly to ari^st those 
tears which had been unstaunched for 
some hours. If George only looked at 
her, her eyes were suffused, and, unable 
at length to contain herself, she left the 
apartment. 

Go to her, George/' said his mother 
compassionating her distress* " You Should 
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pour some balm into the wounds you have 
inflected.” 

“ Not yet, not yet, mother, I hate scenes, 
and I am sure, by her manner, her proud 
spirit is laid low. 1 shall not alter my 
determination; therefore^ it is useless to 
see her half an hour before we start,” 

Breakfast concluded, Georg^e sought his 
cousin, but not with the light step of plea- 
sure ; he felt unwilling to encounter the 
burst of grief and contrition which he was 
aware was in store for him. Men, in ge- 
neral, shrink from female sorrow, they can 
1‘ace the appearance of pain, misery, and 
death in any shape, better far better than — 

f A tear in woman’s eye, 

particularly if she be one for whom they 
have a tender feeling. What mischief has 
not this silent token of overwhelming 
power caused in the world, and against 
w'hich Isw are proof ! 

George was sensible of his weakness, 
but he resolved to be firm, and prepared 
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himself for a scvero attack upon his in* 
jured affection. " Mary#” he said 
tering the lib|»ry where she was sitting, 
" Mary, I am come "to wish you good bye, 
as the phaeton will be round directly." 

“ And are you indeed going, George ? ” 
said she, reproachfully. 

“ Certainly, you know I never change 
my purpose. I do not wish to hurt your 
feelings, or your pride, but, as the cousin 
and friend you will ever find me, I would 
recommend you to be more careful in play- 
ing your next game, for it is dangerous 
tampering with affection.” 

” Dear George,” replied, she, taking his 
hand, while the tears started intolier eyes, 
” I feel you expect justly, that 1 should 
make some atonement for my inconsiderate 
and unkind behaviour to you. To exte- 
nuate it I will not attempt, although I 
might, perhaps, bomplain of your severity. 
But, on the eve of separation, my proud 
spirit, George, is beaten down, and, if you 

I 2 
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will forgive me, 1 shall be better able to 
endure your absence, which will other- 
wise be insupportable. I feel I must not 
repine at the punishment, but, indeed, I 
shall find it very difficult to bear.” She hid 
her face in her handkerchief and sobbed 
aloud. 

” I freely forgive you, my dear cousin,” 
said George, afiectionately kissing her, “ we 
have each erred, therefore need mutual 
pardon. But I wish you to consider your- 
self perfectly free from this moment ; after 
what has paSsed, whatever bond may have 
appeared to subsist between us must be 
dissolved ; and our hands, if not our hearts, 
be left at our own disposal.” 

“ I will not accept your pardon on such 
terms,’’ rejoined Mary. " You are cruel to 
ask it, George.” 

“ It is indispensable for our happiness, 
or 1 wrpi^ not urge it. I kpow not how 
long I may be away, and, neither for your 
sake, nor my own, can 1 consent to deceive 
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you by allowiu^ you to believe any engage- 
ment subsists between us.” ^ 

“ Then, Georgej you are still displeased, 
and if my love be so unwelcome, it shall 
be withdrawn.” She spoke with difficulty, 
then placing one hand over her eyes as if 
to avoid seeing his departure, she held out 
the other, saying, “ Farewell, George, a 
cousin’s good wishes will attend you, and, 
if possible, I will forget I once loved you.” 

“ It shall not be obliterated from my mind, 
dear Mary. The day may come that I shall 
be happy here, but now it is impossible. 
Write to me, my cousin, promise that.” 

She bent her head, and, after once more 
pressing her hand kindly, Geoi^e left her. 
Another moment found him in the break- 
fast parlour, where his friend awaited him 
equipped for immediate departure. 

“ One instant, Mortimer,” he sp^, as his 
fond m.other drew him aside to inquire in 
what manner helbad left his cousin; and to 
enjoin him once more, for her sake, to re- 
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memlw the term of her life could aot be 
lob^, and that she should aaxiously look 
for his return. “ Be assured, my ever dear 
mother, you shall find me by your side as 
soon as it is possitile ; and, as to Mary, I 
hope I have not been too harsh, but our 
attachment is certainly for thp present 
destroyed. Ask me no farther, I entreat 
you.” Seeing ber about to speak — “ I will 
explain all when I write.” The parting 
was soon over, for neither wished to pro- 
long it, and the mother and son walked 
together to the house door, where stood 
Delmar prepared to mount the carriage. 
“ Get up, Geoi^e, I have forgotten to wish 
your sister good morniug.” So saying, he 
hastily crossed the ball, and found Beatrice 
standing in tears near the window. He 
started at her appearance, not that he was 
surprised to see her grieve for the loss of 
her brother, but because her pale cheek 
was now crimson ; and her eye beamed mo- 
mentarily with satisfaction on his entrance. 
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Is all ready, Mr. Delmar?'* sheiaqaired 
with that i^elf-possession, which 13 l ferifale 
frequently presertes in a greater degree 
than those of the opposite sex. 

It is. Miss Heron, and I am come 
to take my leave of you, to thank you 
for your kindness, and to hope,** he added 
in a lower tone, ere long we may meet 
again.** 

She cordially gave her hand, as she re- 
plied We are ever happy, Mr. Delmar, 
to see my brother*s friends, and, if your visit 
has given you pleasure, I am glad our 
endeavours have been successful.** She 
looked kindly, almost tenderly, at him ; and 
for days, weeks, and months, Mortimer 
remembered the peculiarity of that mild, 
yet he fancied half reproachful, glance ; but 
at that moment he heard himself called by 
the impatient Heron, and with a hasty bow 
he quitted the house, where he was newly 
awakened to the idea that he had permitted 
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his diffidence to misg’aide him^ nnd he was 
patMy inclined to fancy Beatrice^ tl|e gentle, 
unassuming Beatrice, loved him. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


But why so short is loye*s delighted hour ? 

Why fades the dew ou Beauty’s sweetest flow’r ? 
Why can no hymned charm of music heid 
The sleepless woes impassioned spirits feel ? 

Can fancy’s fairy hands no veil create 
To hide the sad realities of fate ? 

CAMPBELL. 


But we seem to have forgotten Merton 
Hall and its inmates. Charles Hamilton 
had been convinced by the events of the 
day, and the manner of Sinclair at the 
archery ball, that he aspired to the affec- 
tion of Maria ; and, like the child who, being 
in possession of a valuable to^, disregards 
its enjoyment, but should he see it usurped 
by a companion, is instantly seized with a 
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strong' desire for that peculiar Rmusement, 
s<K Charles redoubled his endeavours of 
pleasing the young heiress. Her vdsit had 
already Ihsted two months^ and she daily 
expected to be summoned by her brother to 
join Lord Fitz Eustace; her tardy lover 
knew that bis father was extremely anxious 
about the connection, although, in accord- 
ance with his promise, he had not spoken 
on the subject for some time. Having no 
attachment, Charles was less disposed to 
oppose Mr. Hamilton’s wish ; and, when he 
thought he perceived she favoured the 
young officer, he felt a desire to rival him, 
which he fancied was the first advance of 
love. He was aware she had never encou- 
raged him ; bathe also knew that her father 
was resolute in his intention of her being 
united to a man of family. Sinclair w as 
unable to shew that he was descended by a 
long line of titled ancestors from the Scottish 
kings, as he could ; and he began to think 
he liked the society of Maria better upon 
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farther acquaintance. But we must now 
return to our friend Frederic, whom^^we 
left asleep some pagfCs back. 

The hall again became his favourite 
haunt, for some days, and the dame, which 
he had struggled for a momeiit to extin- 
guish, again overcame his prudence, and 
he sunk, without hope of redemption, into 
the toils of Cupid. 

Maria was ever delightful, ever kind, 
and he hoped and believed his passion was 
understood and returned ; ))ut he dared not 
think of Lord Fits Eustace’s opposition, 
which, conscience whispered, v,ould, sooner 
or later, annul his dream of happiness. 
From this state of mind he was aroused, 
by his regiment being ordered to a distant 
town, and be saw immediately into what 
a painful situation he had brought himself 
lor want of a , resolute adlierence to his 
prudential measures. 

With a melancholy feeling, he set off for 
the residence of Mr. Hamilton, to inform 
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bis friends of his speedy change of station ; 
iioiQe of whom, he foresaw, from sym- 
pathising with him, would i^oice at his 
absence. As^he rode along, he could not 
fail to feel and reprehend his. own con- 
duct, — he had discovered the danger of 
involving both Ma'ria and himself in hope- 
less love, in time to have resisted its 
insinuating attacks, — ^he had heard of the 
improbability of his attainment of the 
prize, — he knew he was destitute of the 
means of maintaining her as he would wish 
his wife to be, — that she was placed, by 
fortune, ib a rank above that in which he 
had any right to look for a partner, — poor 
and unknown as he was ; and he was also 
acquainted with the fact of her being 
sought by another, who possessed several 
of these requisites ; yet he had weakly, 
cruelly, and even culpably, suffered him- 
self to be deluded by the charms of her 
society, until he saw himself on the yerge 
of a precipice, from which an effort must 
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be made to premrre fa^self, and where 
also, he had every reason to fear he ^ad 
already drawn the object of his affection, 
since he had little room to doubt she loved 
him. Yet every motive of duty, honour, 
and prudence, forbade, him to declare bim> 
self, as no hope existed of a fortunate 
issue to his love. He saw, clearlpi the 
course he ought to pursue, — that of ^[uit-- 
ting her . 

At once — ibr all — and ever 5 — 

without breathing a word of his sentiments 
for her, and thus, by one vigorous action, 
save himself from utter destructidli, at the 
expense of a wounded beaart, to which, 
however, the conviction of having acted 
conscientiously, he hoped, would impart a 
comfort that would enable him to support 
the grief of being thought a deceiver. Then 
came the stunning question, must he leave 
her unprotected on its brink 1 The answer 
succeeded, that he had no means of saving 
her from the dangbrous situation in which 
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he had placed her, aad he curried himself as 
th^ aothor of her fate ! 

Sinclair, althoug^h at times drawn into 
error from t<)o great an easiness of temper, 
had yet a strong sense of rectitude, and 
now, deeply pained at conduct of which he 
saw the guilt, he formed the resolution of 
seeing his adored Maria, for the last time, 
to repair, if he could not avert, the mischief 
he bad done, and to banish himself for 
ever from the presence of a being, with 
whom he felt, to use a metaphor, he could 
have been happy in a desert. Armed v, ith 
this intention, he had nearly reached Mer- 
ton, when he met Mr. Hamilton, Charles, 
and several ladies on horseback ; he n as 
invited to accompany them, but he declined, 
urging the necessity of seeing Mrs. Hamil- 
ton before bis departure, and briefly in- 
forming them of the cause of his visit, left 
them, to hurry towards the house. To one 
on such intimate terms with the family, it 
was no difficult task to gain admittance. 
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had he deihiRided bi*t he uuheaitRtiiigly 
took his horse to the stable, aad .wal|;ed 
into the hoase, where, learning, from a 
servant, on his way to the drawing-room, 
that his lady was in the park, he,pmised 
through the garden door and stepped 
qui(-kly>jacross the lawn. On tiuning fnto 
a path round a holly bush, . he suddenly 
met Maria, who started with surprise, at 
his appearance. ''You seem in great haste, 
captain Sinclair,” she said, with a smile, 
"had I been a yard in advance, one of us 
mnst infallibly have been brought rather 
nearer the earth than might have been 
agreeable, and 1, as the weaker vessel, 
should probably have been the one to bend, 
if not break.” f 

" I must pray your forgiveness, if I 
alarmed you. Miss Delmar,” replied Fre- 
deric. " I did not expect to meet you in 
this spot. 1 was informed at the house 
you were dowm in the park.” 

" You heard correctly, Mrs. Hamilton is 
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sUll there, but I, being fatigued, am on 
my^way to the house.” 

“ You •will, I hope, allow me to return 
with you,” offering her his arm as he 
spoke. 

“ Oh ! indeed, I will not trouble you, 1 
have not far to go now.” 

“ You must permit me to attend you, 
since it is my last visit here.” 

“Your last visit! Are you going to 
leave Nottingham, then?” 

“ Yes, immediately, I am sorry to say. 
The regiment is ordered into the West of 
England, to be at hand in case of distur- 
bances, which are dreaded.” 

. “ This is very unexpected, is it not ? ” en- 
quired Maria, in a slightly tremulous voice. 

"Extremely so, but, however much un- 
foreseen', or unpleasant, to many of ns w ho 
have friends and acquaintance here, you, 
doubtless, know 

That the king ooranvanda, and weTl ebey. 

Over the hills and far away. - 
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" It is captain Sindair, yon tsan so 
easily reconcile your miRd to fresh scenes 
and faces. I hare always heard that 
gentlemen of your profesdon feel teiSs than 
others the tearing asunder of friendly 
ties.” 

“And do you credit an assertion. Miss 
Delmar, so Unfavourable to us?” 

“ I have never thought ^upon the subject, 
but yotir apparent nonchalance made me 
think of what 1 had always been told.** 

The young dragoon saw what a dan- 
gerous situation he was placed in ; he was 
tempted to combat her opinion by opening 
his w'hole heart to her, and declaring how 
highly he prized her friendship, or rather 
her love — to point out his utter hopeless- 
ness, but his better judgment told him how 
cruel snch a course would be, and he 
struggled to repress the tenderness which 
swelled his heart. 

“ I*erhiy[»a,” he rejoined, “ I haye less 
reason than othera to repine at' the change. 
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since 1 shall be within a few mil^ of an 
aflSectionate mother.” 

“ That is a friend whose value I never 

.■ft 

knew^ but I can easily suppose that circum- 
stances must Completely supersede the pain 
of parting with friends of a month’s, or 
even longer, acquaintance. But I will no 
longer detain you now we are at the house ; 
I think you will find Mrs. Hamilton walk- 
ing in the grove.'' She turned, and enter- 
ing one of the rooms by a glass dooj*, 
vanished from his sight. After seeking, 
in vain, during half an hour, for the good 
lady of Merton Hall, he was returning 
past the window of a small room, seldom 
used by the family, and there sat Maria, 
supporting her head with her hands, while 
the tears fell fast upon the book she read, 
or rather tried to read. It was a dangerous 
moment, to hesitate was to be vanquished, 
he made one step forwards, with the in- 
tention of avoiding temptation, then un- 
consciously stopped, and gazed upon her 
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with that ijateiu^ty which is knowa only to 
those who lore with the fervour which rivals 

lava^s flood. 

Guide me, heaven!” he ejaculated, as 
he again endeavoured to pass the window. 
She started, raised her head, and the die 
was cast — laying his hand hesitatingly on 
the handle Of the window, which opened 
down to the ground, he paused a moment, 
before he entered. The painful situation 
into which ' he was going to thrust himself 
flashed before him, but he recollected that 
he must take leave of her, and the sooner 
it was done the better; he therefore ad- 
vanced into the apartment, saying, "My 
search, Miss Delmar, has been unsuccess- 
ful, and, since 1 am under the necessity of 
returning to Nottingham, 1 must request 
yon to make my adieus to Mrs. Hamilton, 
and her daughters.” 

" Can you really not stay until she 
returns t ” said Maria, rising, " she cannot 
now be long.” 
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** 1 aM sorrjr it caanot 1)e, Miss Delmar, 
a^d that 1 mast also take bf yoa. 

Be Assured your kindness will never be 
effaced from m^ mind. You said, just now, 
that we military men have no permanent 
friendships ; but I entreat yon to believe 
my sentiments for you will be an exception 
to that rule.” 

“ Who would own it, captain Sinclair 1 
Not any one, surely, who wished to be 
thought well off, which I suppose you do.” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “I believe that 
feeling is natural to the human breast.” 
Then, finding that his determination was 
sustaining a severe struggle with his love, 
he added, abruptly, “ but I must trust my 
character in your hands, confident it 
cannot be in kinder, and wish you good 
morning.” 

Oh ! how his Mood boiled ks he pressed 
the hand she gave him fervently to h|s 
lips^ it was deadly cold, and her cheek 
had lost its bloom, but she snid, calmly, 
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“ You have any best wishes for your health 
and happiness, captain Sinclair; and you 
may leave me to- m.uke your excuses to 
Mrs. Hamilton, in perfect security.” 

“ I know you are ever good,” he replied, 
with a bow, as he bdde her farewell ; then 
turning, left Uie room. He stayed only 
to leave his card for Mrs. Hamilton, then 
mounting his horse, galloped home, where, 
as he reflected on the past, he congratu- 
lated himself for his decision. " Never 
ha\ing declared ray love,” thought he, “she 
will soon forget the heartless Sinclair, and, 
by my forbearance, I have, at least, spared 
her the recital of my hopeless passion. 
Though she may class me with those selfish 
beings, who only look to their own plea- 
sure in seeking the love of a fond girl, yet 
that is better than entailing the displeasure 
of a parent upon her.” Soothed by . the 
conviction of having done his duty to her 
and himself, he left Nottingham more 
happy than he had expected; but months 
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could not wholly eradicate the impression 
wthich had been made upon his heart, or 
t^e thorn be extracted which be had im- 
planted in hia own breast. 

When Maria found herself alone, she 
S6tnk into a chair, and pressed her clasped 
hands tightly over her eyes, for some 
minutes, as if to exclude all recollection 
of the scene which had just taken place, 
then, rising, she closed tlie window ; but 
that action, trifling in itself, was too much 
for her overstrained feelings. The image 
of him who had so lately entered by it 
rose before her, and she burst into tears, 
which for some time flowed uncontrolled. 
** How weak and foolish I am,” thought she, 
“ to ‘ Bufier myself to be thus overcome. 
It is true, 1 fancied he loved me, and yet 
he has left me, as if I were perfectly in- 
difibrent to him. His attentions have been 
so great that I hoped 1 had not been de- 
ceived in returning him the affection he 
evidently sought, and this is my reward — 
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to be left at a moment’s notice, witbout 
one word ,of kindness.” Grief again re- 
sumed dominion over her mind, but slfe 
shook it off when she recollected that 
his forbearance had perhaps been dictated 
by bis unwillingness to declare himself on 
the eve of a necessary separation. 

“ He will undoubtedly return,” she said 
to herself, as her eyes beamed through her 
tears with love and hope. ” He looked 
so kind, so sad, on leaving me, that I am 
sure he will not play me false.” Cheered 
by this reflection, she tuined a deaf ear to 
the tales she had so frequently heard of those 
whose hearts, having been won by the insi- 
nuating attentions of young and thoughtless 
men, had been abandoned by them Jo de- 
spair, when circumstances had prevented 
them from carrying on the cruel game. 

Her natural good sense and strength of 
mind came to her aid, enabling her to bear 
the disappointment with becoming firmness; 
and she was snfliciently recovered in a short 
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ttme to seek tier friends, who had by this 
fiine i^tumed *to the house. Charts heard 
tdth satisfaction of young Sinclair’s abrupt 
departure, as fit left the field open for him ; 
and his behaviour towards Maria now left 
no doubt of the sincerity of his intentions. 
His father, delighted with the apparent 
prosperity of bis project, and solicitous for 
the ultimate success of the dearest wish of 
his heart, had written to bis noble friend, 
Lord Fite Eustace, expressive of his hopes 
that his son, the heir of Earl Glenartney, 
might be the successful suitor for the hand 
of MissHelmar ; urging, at the same time, 
a desire for - this M'ish being kept secret 
from the young people at present, as he had 
fouiuh^that matches, from being too much 
pressed, were not unfrequently frustrated. 
To this he deceived in answer, a letter* in 
which rile baron appeared charmed with 
the proposal, giving it his entire approba- 
tion, and testifying much pleasure at the 
projected union of the families. Thus far 
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then the scheme prospered, and Mib. Bhml'- 
ton daily, Pay houny, expected to btsfr 
that Charles had complied with his iojopc- 
tions, and had been accepted; when Mpr- 
timer Delmar arrived from the norto for the 
purpose of conducting' his sister to their 
father. Many were the entreaties with 
which he was assailed by all the family to 
give them the pleasure of his company for 
a few days only, but he was immovably 
fixed in his determination to proceed 
forthwith, as the season was already fax 
advanced. 

Mafia also joined in his plan of locomo- 
tion ; for, since the young officer’s flight, 
she had no longer found the pleasjtt^ she 
had formerly done in the gaieties, of the 
hall ; and, though she sustained her cheer- 
fulness in the presence of the •family, 
in solitude her thoughts would invariably 
torn on Sinclair. His unaccountable beha- 
viour threw a shade of melanchbly over her 
feelings at times, which, however, she never 
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RppcRFed ,t0’ carry witli her beyond the 
si»clusion of her chamber. 

Merton Hall was still full of company 
when her brother made his appearance, and 
Charles, taken by surprise, at last saw it 
was not the time to talk to her of love, 
even could he have found an opportunity ; 
he, therefore, gave it up for the present, 
determining if bis father still pressed the 
measure, to take a trip to Ireland. 

As he handed her to the phaeton, he 
ventured to say how greatly he was dis* 
appointed at her being carried off so un- 
expectedly, since his family and himself 
in particular had calculated upon the plea- 
.sure of a more extended visit. “ Your 
departure will leave a vacuity, my dear 
Miss Helmar, in all around me, . which I 
have np hope of removing, until I am able 
to have the pleasure of meeting you in 
London, which I shall hope to do as soon 
as you rOvisit this country.” 

She smiled, and coloured, slightly, but 
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had no time for reply, as Mortiider hnr-. 
ried her into the carriage, and, amidst a 
renewal of kind wishes for their journey 
from the Hamilton’s^ they drove off. 

** Bless me ! Maria, how those girls talk ; 
they would drive me distracted in a week. 
How could you stay there so long ? 

You should inquire, Mortimer, how I 
could leave them, w^hen you had promised 
to fetch me, and delayed your arrival so 
long. You would have found me ready 
and willing before this, had you found the 
north less seductive, and me more im- 
portant.” 

“ Your reproach is just, Maria; I have 
been induced by Heron’s solicitations to 
prolong my stay to a great length, and you 
will be surprised to hear that our friendship 
would not admit of a separation, since Sir 
George has agreed to accompany us to 
Ireland, whence, if my father cpnsent, we 
intend to run over to France.” 

What ! turn truant again ? rejoined his 
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sister: hoped to keep you all the winter 

quite to myself, but I suppose the London 
season will alone attract you home, and 1 
must now make the most of you.*’ 

At present I have no intention of seeing^ 
England again for some time, but the term 
of my absence is undecided.’^ 

Their progress was thus beguiled by affec- 
tionate conversation, until the capital rose 
before them ; where they were joined by the 
baronet ; and, before leaving, which, Mor- 
timer wrote and despatched the following 
letter to Mr, Vernon : * 


Dear Sir, 


London, October, 


The sudden and startling disclosure I learnt at your 
dwelling must prevent, at least for the present, my 
return to the scene of my unfortunate affection. 
Alarmed and shocked by your disclosure, I have 
resolved upon quitting this country, and I trust 
time and reflection wiU restore my peace j but at 
present my breast is in* a tumult of contending 
emotions. Yet I do not say I will not’ retiirn to 
Clay brook ; on the contrary, I hope the time may 
come when 1 shall he able to meet EUen as the 
brother and friend I wish to prove myself. Accept 
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my gratitude for your kiijdueea and cordiality, mrd 
believe me, wlmu I assure you that I shall be Tij^ady 
at all times to act ^ for Bllen any where, and in any 
thing in w^hich you may deem my services useful to 
her. Tell her from me how much I havo struggled 
to rejiress my unholy passion, and I believe the love 
I would convey in this letter is strictly fraternal. 

Believe me, with every sentiment of respect, 
Yours, &c, 

Mohtxmer Belmau- 

The party then embarked at the Tower 
stairs for Dublin, and, after a roug-h^ though 
safe passage,, of three days, arrived at the 
sister Island ; whence, after a few weeks’ 
sojourn, Sir George accompanied his dis- 
pirited friend to the Continent, 

Lord Fitz Eustace took an opportunity, 
before Mortimer’s departure, of informing 
his son and daughter of the contemplated 
alliance, but resolved not to torment her on 
the subject at present, she being far from 
well. Her indisposition was attributed to 
the separatioi\, from her brother and her 
friends at Merton Hall, and her father was 
constantly flattering himself that by an 
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early return to London he should restore 
hei^' spirits. But he knew not that disap- 
pointment was the main cause of her gloom. 
Maria was perfectly silent on the subject 
of Sinclair, though, in the retirement of the 
ancient baronial mansion, she had leisure 
to indulge the painful recollections. She 
neither felt nor expressed any surprise at 
her father’s announcement of Charles’s at- 
tachment, since his conduct had plainly 
testified it ; and, as Lord Fitz Eustace did 
not a.sk for her compliance, she heard the 
proposal in silence. Daring the time that 
intervened before they arrived in London 
for the season, her hopes of Sinclair’s return 
had faded from her mind, and, though the 
germ of her love for him still lay dormant 
in her heart, the young and vigorous plant 
which bad sprang from it had withered 
away ; and she contemplated a union with 
Charles without dislike, thpugh certainly 
not with any great degree of enthusiasm. 

The second week in April brought the 
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baron and bis daughter to London^ and 
Maria commenced her third campaign To 
all appearance under equally favourable 
auspices with the two preceding. She had 
just attained her twenty-first year, that 
period at which the beauty and freshness of 
youth is still heightened by the full deve* 
lopment of female charms* Every thing 
that could dazzle and delight was placed 
at her command by her father, yet Maria 
contemplated with diminished pleasure her 
return to the gaieties of the spring* Her 
brother, whom she tenderly loved, and 
whose society had communicated so mucli 
pleasure to her in every party, still re- 
mained abroad ; and his return could not 
])C anticipated, since he proposed visiting 
Greece, after having finished his projected 
tour in Italy. She also felt that she w^as 
going to meet the man to whom her hand 
was to be given, probably within a few 
months; aud, though she bad endeavoured 
to smother ev^ry recollection of Sinclair 
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she was aware she 4id not feel that affec- 
tk>n for Charles which matrimony required. 

Mr. Hamilton, for his son’s se^e, resolved 
to visit the metropolis, and therefore 
took a furnished house in Berkeley Square. 
Thus situated, he was enabled to watch 
the game he was so anxious to expedite, and 
he failed not to take every opportunity of 
seeing Lord Fits Eustace and his daughter 
at his house, lie urged his son by every 
means to settle the affair, by rmuiuding 
him rof his own impotance to provide him 
with suitable means to support the ex- 
pected title; and represented the chance 
of his again meeting with such a brilliant 
alliance. Partly influenced by these argu- 
ments^ and conscious of having by former 
conduct m a degree compromised his 
honour, Charles renewed bis attentions to 
Maria on their reunion in the fashionable 
world ; and in the course of a few weeks 
was involved in the gulf from which be 
had feebly endeavoured to escape^ Bis 
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mornings w^e now dovoted to walks and 

rides with Maria and his slaters, and in tife 

evenings he met' her in the crowded ballt 

room, the concert, or the opera. He found 

her ever urbane, ever elegant and pleasing, 

and her father eager to encourage him ; 

it is, therefore, not surprising he was soon 

fairly caught in the gulden snare into which 

his father had hurried him. In short he 

proposed, and was accepted. Yet no marked 

afFection was displayed on cither side, Maria 

received him as her future husband . with 

courtesy, but it was visible at that time her 

love was not his. It is not female affectiotx 

which is of the primary consequence before 

marriage ; such is woman, and such her 

character, that her tenderness increases by 

* 

time ; and even should she evince no par- 
ticular attachment before her, union, sins 
most likely becomes a good and devdted 
wife, should she experience even a less 
degree of affection than might be expected. 
Man, on the contrary*, with so «.many other 
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opportunities of amttsement, so many at- 
t^ctions besides those afforded by his home, 
should love truly and exclusively, ere he 
receives the hand for which he sues, since 
his affection rarely augments after the at- 
tainment of his object. 

Charles Hamilton did not entertain any 
very strong attachment for Maria, although 
by constant attention to her, sentiments, 
which might be denominated esteem, had 
arisen in his mind. His vanity also was 
gratified by the congratulations of his 
friends, which, immediately on the an- 
nouncement of the match, were showered 
on him. He was hailed by bis young com- 
panions as a lucky dog, in winning the 
prize so many had longed to possess, while 
his other friends regarded it favourably, 
from that, as well as various other causes ; 
and he deceived himself into the belief 
that he loved. The end of June was at 
length fixed upon for the ceremony to take 
place, and Maria, anxious for Mortimer’s 
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presence, tyrote to him, urging his return. 
There was but little tiUM ^ sp^e on 
Journey, if he obeyed the summons, being 
then at Milan, and she had no of his 
compliance, as he had ever made it a point 
to gratify her. The interim therefore 
passed in a tranquil expectation , of his 
arrival, and in the ordinary preparations 
for her great change. Every thing pro- 
gressed smoothly, the important day ap- 
proached, but no Mortimer had arrived ; 
sometiines Maria thought of asking for 
delay, but she knew that it would be sacri- 
ficing the wishes of all her friends to her 
fancy ; she therefore remained silent, and a 
circumstance, which happened about this 
time, induced her to hasten, rather than 
retard her marriage. She was at a ball 
where she again me^ — Frederic Sinclaii;J 
He whom she had endeavoured to banish 
from her mind. Both started, perhaps both 
were embarrassed; certainly, Maria felt a 
strange trepidation, which, however, she 
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mastered, when, s&e observed the distance 
'W9|h which the ct^Aain retamed her bow, and 
then advanced with a stiff air to speak. For 
a tew minates they conversed, but with a re* 
serve alike painful to each, when Charles, ap- 
proaching, claimed her hand for the ensuing 
quadrille, and passed Sindair with a slight 
and haugh^ salutation. One look Frederic 
gave her as she passed, which called the 
blood to her cheek, but she did not ob- 
serve the bitter smile which flitted over his 
features as he turned to another part of 
the room. 

^kVhen she went down into the refresh- 
ment room with her partner, who was quite 
a stranger to her, she found Frederic close 
beside her. . Will Misjs Delmar permit me 
to offer her anything,”’ said he, “a wing 
of this chicken, perhaps?” 

" Thank you, a glass of white ^i“e is 
all I wish,” replied she. ; 

“There is not $ncb a thing to be had, 
Maria,” said Charles, who overheard her 
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request, “I have be^ tt» fei oRle 

for my mother in vain. There i* if 
crowd.” ■ 

“Nevertheless, if there, be one iti the 
room. Miss Delmar, yon shall Imve U,” 
said Sinclair, as he left her to seek it. . In 
a few minutes he was seen retarnioi^, 
bearing', with some diflicnlty, the desired 
beverage, which, although reduced to half 
a glass, by the frequent concussions to 
which it had been subjected, he succeeded 
in placing in her baud. His smile of satis- 
faction, at her kind acknowledgment of his 
politeness, was returned b^^Hamilton with 
a frown ; Maria was not blind to this con- 
duct, she saw that Charles disliked the 
young officer, for which aversion her heart 
told her there might be a cause, therefore 
she avoided farther collision with her former 
admirer, and sought to efface the little 
impression this rencontre had made upon 
her. She felt angry with herself for the 
feeling which bad arisen in her fiaind on 
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the meeting, and turned, with virtuous 
tssolution, to the contemplation of her 
immediate wedding. The momentous day 
at length arrived, but with it no brother. 
She watched for him anxiously until the 
last moment, but in vain! 

It is unnecessary to accompany the party 
to St. George's, Hanover Square, where, of 
course, as usual, there was quantum sufficit 
of blonde, orange flowers, and tears, with- 
out which many, we fancy, deem the cere- 
mony but half complete. Though Maria 
was agitated, there was no scene, for she 
retained sufficient command over herself to 
act her part ; and, setting off for Paris 
from the church, .^sbe was spared the addi- 
tional pang of subsequent leave-taking. 

Some montlis rolled on, and the newly 
married pair, after having remained abroad 
six weeks, had repaired to Lord Fits 
Eustace, with whom the winter was con- 
sumed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Let reason teach what passion fain would hide, 

That Hymen's bands by prudence should be tied* 
Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 

If angry fortune on their union frown. 

LORD LITTLUTON. 


Meanwhile, Mortimer and Sir George still 
continued in the South of Europe. At the 
time of leaving their native country, such 
had Deen the distress and excitement of 
the former, that nothing but constant bodily 
activity could, in any way, calm his mind ; 
he would climb the steepest mountains, or 
walk immense distances, to produce for* 
getfulness of the varied, painful events of 
the autumn ; he was silent and dejected. 
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until roused by company or wine, when his 
‘tasual amiable temper was not nnfre- 
qumitly marked by a bitter irony, totally 
unlike himself. On account of this unset- 
tied, disposition, the two youngs men did not 
remain stationary in the south of France, 
as they had at first intended, but proceedecl 
from Marseilles by sea, to Leghorn, whence 
they arrived, after some time, at Milan. 
The news of Maria’s marriage did not 
reach Mortimer until after he had left that 
city, consequently, he found he had not 
sufficient time to comply with her request ; 
he had written to her in reply, and, feeling 
much repugnance to retrace his steps at 
present, he continued his route to Naples. 
During his stay there, the Baronet saw, 
with much pleasure, that his friend’s 
melancholy greatly abated, though he knew 
not the cause, since Delraar rarely refemd 
to himself. The truth was, that time, that 
great amelioratori assisted by variety, had 
tended to remove the acute remembrance 
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of all that had tdkeo place at ^econ Oastlei 

Of his acquaintance ^th £llen he thiotigrht»«^ 

as we recal a painful dream, the principal 

features of which indeed are inei^ceahle, 

but which loses all the horror of its reality 

as soon as we are completely aroused from 

our slumbers. He thought of her with 

interest, or pity, for he knew how deeply 

she had been injured, and he resolved, on 

% 

bis return, to repay, by his kindness and 
affection, the wrongs she had received. 
With regard to his partiality for Beatrice 
Heron, he still entertained the sootliing 
recollection that her farewell had impressed 
him with, and a hope yet lingei-ed, however 
faint, of having an opportunity of renew- 
ing attentions, which various little circumr 

•A 

stances now told him he had erred in 
thinking displeasing. Through George he 
sometimes heard of her, and the secret , 
pleasure any account of her gave him 
acted as balm to his wounded sjurit, and if 
in any letter she mentioned bis' name, he 
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experienced a satisfaction^ which was a 
Sconvincing proof of the power she yet 
exercised over his mind. He subsequently 
accompanied George in his tour through 
the Greek islands^ in state more fit ^S^ 
real enjoyment. 

The latter behaved with his usual gaiety, 
he never appeared to remember his attach- 
ment in England, but really to have freed 
his heart at the moment he bade bis cousin 
think of him no more ; yet, could his real 
feelings have been decyphered, it would 
have been discovered that he had frequently 
repented his precipitation, though his na- 
tural aversion to own hipiself in fault 
prevented his return home until it was too 
late. After an absence of ei^gjiteen months, 
he had almost determined to leave Morti- 
mer alone, and repair to England, when 
he received information of an .affair which 
dashed all bis resolutions, all his hopes 
aside, and induced him to change his inten- 
tions and still to continue a wanderer. 
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The course of our story now loads us 
back to England, and to our fair friends 
Beatrice and Mary. Lady Heron did not 
remain many weeks at the Castle after het 
son’s abrupt departure; for, being such a 
distance from the Metropolis, she had no 
intercourse with her friends, and she felt 
anxious to return to the Hall, where she had 
passed so many years; Behold her, then, 
resettled in her favourite abode with her two 
companions ; each had felt keenly the ab- 
.sence of the travellers ; the former, knew her 
son too well to expect him to relent, and his 
departure for a probably long period, at a 
time when she had scarcely recovered the 
first shock of her husband’s death; and, 
consequently, when George’s society was, if 
possible, more dear to her than ever — his 
departure at such a season was doubly pain- 
ful, The gentle Beatrice straggled with the 
gloom that oppressed her for some time, for 
she had felt equally with Delmar thefar last 
parting ; and though her opinion of his love 
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for Ellen Verbon was partially removed by 
his inefxplicable conduct,, yet .sbe could not 
comprehend that his behaviour, when they 
parted, was any evidence of affection for 
her. That Mortimer was fickle or incon- 
stant she was unwilling to believe ; there- 
fore she condemned herself, as we already 
have said, for precipitation : but, however 
anxious in her own mind to exculpate him, 
she suffered and sorrowed. Beatrice was 
not one of those to permit her own anxiety 
to supersede every other consideration she 
therefore devoted herself to her mother, 
and frequently strove, by a false hilarity, 
to animate her, and induce her to believe 
she had conquered her feelings. 

Jjady Heron was not deceived by this ; 
she saw how' deeply her daughter was af- 
fected; and, with a tender solicitude, she 
urged her, early in the winter, “after their 
return to the Hall, to accept the invitation 
of an aunt residing in -London, to spend 
some time with her. Beatrice assured her 
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parent such a visit could have no charms 
for her, hut, on the contrary, she should 
feel so lonely, amongst thousands, that she 
was convinced she was much happier with 
a mother whose love was dearer to her than 
everything else. “ Indeed,” she added* “ I 
should feel so persuaded you would want 
something 1 could do for you, that I should 
have no pleasure from my aunt’s kindness 
in taking me out. No, my dear mother, 
permit me still to be your companion : 
and let Mary go to town, since both or 
cither are invited.” 

After using various arguments, with a 
similar result. Lady Heron at length con- 
sented to Mary being her daughter’s sub- 
stitute, and Beatrice saw her cousin’s em- 
barkation for a gay world without a wish 
to accompany her. Mary, with characteris- 
tic heat, . had felt indignant, rather than 
grieved, by George’s resentment, and, after 
the first ebullition of sorrow for his treat- 
ment was past, h4r high spirit prompted 
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her to treat him with the coolness he him> 
self had recommended. For this reason 
her Correspondence with him was so lan- 
guid that it was scarcely worth such a 
denomination, and the letters of each, like 
angels’ -visits, were few and far between. 
This angry feeling settled, after a time, into 
an indifference as unfortunate for herself 
as injurious to her former love for him. 
How little do the young and thoughtless 
consider, when they indulge or encourage 
their spleen, how inimical such feelings 
are to the growth of true affection! A 
lover’s quarrel is frequently regarded by 
them as a cementer of firmer affection, or 
as a trivial circumstance, which a short 
period will remove. Love is truly a ca* 
pricious power; but it is also a most de- 
licate plant, which requires constant care 
in the first days of its infancy: storms 
may break or uproot it, and disputes tend 
to weaken, if not entirely destroy, that affec- 
tion which might, under the influence of less 
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hasty and rude attaeki, in tiitte b^ome 
firmly attached to its new tenement* t?h^ Of 
will stand fearlessly before conndess dif- 
ficulties and dangers. . ' , 

Mary had found her cousin detennined, 
and she resolved to comfort herself widi 
equal rigour. Thus her tenderness for him 
waned in the course of the followin;^ twelve- 
months ; and, when she quitted the Hall and 
repaired to London, she could scarcely be 
said to entertain any love for George be- 
yond that natural to their near aflinity. — 
Mrs. Freeman, the aunt she now for the 
first time in her life visited permanently, 
had been for several years a widow, and 
had constantly moved in the best society, 
before; as well as since the decease, of her 
husband, therefore with her Mary found no 
want of amusement. 

Accustomed to a life of tranquillity, and 
suddenly placed in a situation wheife every 
thing was new and every thing charming in 
her eyes, it is not surprising that, with her 
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disiK^tioR, she should heve seized , with 
^.avidity the dazzling bauble held out to , her. 
It wa^ soon known she was a girl of good 
fortune^ and she was courted and flattered 
by a bevy of young tnen,,^ho amused theto- 
selves with her lively conversation, at the 
same time that they looked to the sterling 
qualities of her purse. ^ 

It was now that she had full scope for 
her coquetry; she was delighted to have 
it in her power to confer her favours on 
all, or either, of the gay troop which sur- 
rounded her ; or to see them piqued by her 
attention to a new favourite. Few were 
those, however, whom her smile or frown 
cOuld affect; since they were mostly, like 
herself, totally insincere. They were of that 
class who are ever ready to be seen parad- 
ing the Park, riding with their hands cased 
in pale primrose- coloured gloves, leaning on 
the cariiage door of a beautiful, a rich, or a 
fashionable woman ; of that class who ate 
ever ready to play the butterfly, on every 



occasion, bat li’bo at the same tiffie a» ^ 
fickle as the beautilal insect they tesenfiififg.^ 
Aifiong those whom she had distingfdslied 
more particularly was the young Sir 'Harry 
Dinely, a. man of good family, of preposseim- 
ing appearance, but of irregular, disputed 
habits. A' great part of his property had 
already been sqnand^ed on ' the tiirf, and 
he wisely thought a wife with twenty 
thousand pounds would be no bad prop 
to a half-ruined inan. Mary took his 
fancy ; and, in a moment of excitation, he 
resolyed to make her his own. Her co- 
quetry alone displeased him; but he con- 
soled himself with the^ea that he shduld 
be able to overcome, or at least to curb, 
that propensity, when once master of her 
affections; and he was not deterred from 
his intentions. . 

It does not lie within our province, nei- 
ther is it our desire, to detain our readers 
so much froih the more important parts of 
our history, as to enter into the details ot 
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the means the fortune-hunter , employed to 
%ain the love of this giddy girl ; sufBce it to 
say, his wiles succeeded, and, a few days 
before she. quitted Mrs. Freeman, he heard 
from her own lips the avowal of her corres- 
ponding attachment. He was not long in 
following her to the Hall, where his propo- 
sals, on being made known to Miss Beau- 
mont’s guardians, were politely, but posi- 
tively, declined. 

But it was in vain to argue with or 
pensuade Mary ; she openly declared to 
her aunt that she W'as determined nothing 
should induce her ever to think for an in- 
stant of being united to her cousin; and 
that, though her friends now thought proper 
to forbid her to marry Sir Harry, one twelve- 
month would place every thing at her own 
disposal, and then- - T his threat, so im- 

plied, grieved and displeased Lady Heron, 
who immediately wrote upon the subject to 
her son, entreating his return : but George 
replied by assuring her that, under the ex- 
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isting circumstances, tliat was imtibssible. ^ 
After his cousin's andisg:uise<i declarations, ’ 
be should only be rendering her and' himself 
uncomfortable ; and, though he might regret 
the course he had pursued, not being able to 
avert its consequences, he begged his mother 
not to think about him, but to madco Mary 
happy, if possible. 

Lady Heron perceived with pain the whole 
tenor of this letter was expressive of disap- 
pointment ; but, as she easily comprehended 
her son’s feelings, she resolved not to renew 
the subject, particularly as her niece con- 
tinued perfectly resolute. With his recom- 
mendation to favour Sir Harry’s suit, she 
dared not comply, since Mary’s happiness 
would probably be sacrificed ; and she loved 
the mistaken girl, with all her faults, as a 
daughter. As soon as she was aware of 
the ill-fated attachment of Sir Harry Dinely, 
Mary was made a ward in Chancery, by 
which means her fortune was placed in 

h 2 
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safety, and her lover effectually Ileterred, 
'for the present, from urging his Shit. 

These measures only made Masry more 
obstinate, and, fixii^ her mind Upon her 
majority, as the term of her thraldom, she 
contrived to correspond with, and even at 
times to see, Sir Harry, until •that event 
made her capable of disposing of herself. 
For some weeks anterior to the twenty- 
first of July, the day on which she was 
of age, every thought was turned to her 
marriage, every order was fssued— for Lady 
Heron, seeing her opposition was useless, 
finding her arguments and advice totally 
disregarded, and that she could not deter 
Mary from this ill-advised and perilous 
step, yielded a tacit consent to her union : 
thus she again constantly saw Sir Harry, 
and every thing was prepared that could be 
effected previous to that day. It came and 

it sped -then all was excitement, all 

bustle— the papers that required her sign a- 
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tare^ajo^ huEiaesa tbat awaited her dociaion, 
were diaposed of ; and^ on the thirtieth oi* 
that same, months the Morning Post an« 
nounced that "^on the previoos were 

married, at the parish church of Beit^er’s 
Ford, in Hertfordshire, by the' Rev. T. 
Goodman^Sir Harry Dinely, of Spring Hill, 
in the county of Staffordshire, to Mary, 
only child of the late Colonel Beaumont, 
of the H. E. I. C. S.ir ‘ 

The happy couple immediately set off for 
the Baronet’s estate, to spend the honey 


moon. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Oh womJin ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made, 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ' 

SCOTT,, 


We must now give an eye to the afiairs 
of another of our fair friends, and seek the 
retirement of Ellen Vernon, 

The scenes of a tale, like the glasses oi 
a magic lantern, most constantly change, 
to be amusing ; and, consequently, we must 
trouble our friends to put themselves in the 
first conveyance which offers, and accom* 
pany us to Claybrook. 

The grief produced by a knowledge of the 
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circumstances of her early life, and the tem- 
porary acquaintance of a person so nearly 
related, and so dear to her, as young Delmar, 
threw a gloom over her spirits for some time, 
though the affection she had entertained 
speedily subsided into tender regard, when 
she knew that, as a brother only — and one 
also who would probably shun her through 
life, she must ever consider him. Mr, Ver- 
non’s kindness was so unbounded, and his 
affection so extreme, that the loss of one 
parent, and tne era-ors of the other, whom 
she had never known, did not affect her so 
much, or make such a lasting impression, as 
tiiose circumstances might, had she been 
less innocent, or less fortunately placed. 

Until Mortimer’s introduction, her hopes 
and fears, her pleasures and pains, had been 
bounded by her home. She was acquainted 
with few beyond the narrow sphere of the 
hamlet in which she dwelt, where her employ- 
ment and delight had been, from childhood, 
to follow the steps of her guardian, and assist 
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ia dispensing his bounty. Mr. Vernon had 
'Studiously airoided encouraging the least 
precosity in her, preferiing to make her 
rather a plaything than a companion; conse- 
quently her mind was as pore and nncon- 
taminated as it was possible for that of a 
mortal to be, and she was idolized by all 
around her. But while she had thus lived, 
loving and beloved, the rector^ had not 
observed that this beautiful and innocent 
girl at eighteen, possessed a character as 
unformed as that of a child. He was blind 
to any of her faults, which, in truth, 
were few; and, while he enjoyed the solace 
of her society, he entirely overlooked 
the instability of her character. Carried 
away by every impulse, she was powerfully 
affected, at first, by joy or sorrow, but was 
not long subject to its influence ; and for 
that reason she recovered her spirits in tiie 
course of a few weeks after the painful dis- 
closure, and the rectory was shortly restored 
to its wonted happiness and quietude. 
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Mr. Vernon casaally heard of t^Q^reanoTal 
of Mortimer and the Baronet, and, soon*^ 
after, of the rest of the family from the castle ; 
bnt he did not mention it to Ellen, knowing 
a recurrence to the past conld only distress 
her, and it was clear to him, especially after 
receiving, the letter, that Delmar neither 
could, nor would, return ; therefore it was 
useless to recal him to her mind, since it 
would only cause her unavailing regi^et, and 
hitherto she had experienced a state of 
felicity unknown in the more exalted sta- 
tions of life, unconscious, happily, of the ills 
which awaited her remaining days. 

More than eighteen months had now 
elapsed since the period which had cast 
such a cloud over the previously smiling 
prospects of the youthful Ellen, when a cir- 
cumstance occurred which, in that quiet 
situation, created much interest. . It was a 
beautiful autumnal day, and the good old 
gentleman, accompanied by his coqstant 
companion, sallied forth tq pay a round, of 
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visits among' the sick and aged cottagers. 

'•TTie gentle Ellen had already dispensed part 
of her little store of comforts to a bed-rid- 
den female, while Mr. Vernon administered 
to the spiritual wants of the invalid, by 
reading a portion from the Holy Scriptures, 
when their attention was drawn from their 
pious occupation by an unusual noise pro- 
ceeding from the more central part of the 
village ; and in the next moment several 
peasants were seen running from various 
directions towards one point. Ellen hast- 
ened to the door, and turned her eyes an- 
xiously in the direction of the sound, when 
slie perceived, at a short distance up the 
road, a group of people collected round a 
carriage, which had apparently been over- 
turned. Without a moment’s hesitation, or 
even saying a word to Mr. Vernon, she ran 
rather than walked to the spot, and eagerly 
demanded “ What was the matter? ’’ Being 
informed that a gentleman was hurt by the 
overturn of the chsuse, caused % tha wheel 
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having come off, she continued to push 
her way through the crowd, until she ol>* 
tained a view of the stranger, who was now 
being raised from the ground. His coun- 
tenance was deadly pale, while his closed 
eyes and powerless limbs, which hung 
uselessly by his side as the compassionate 
peasants removed the body, impressed her 
witli the fatal consequences of the accident. 
Slightly shuddering, she caught hold of 
Mr. Vernon’s arm, as he also reached the 
spot, exclaiming, “ Oh ! Sir, is he not 
dead 1 ” 

“ I trust not, my love, at all events, 
every thing must be done to restore him.” 

“Where shall we take the poor gentle- 
man to, your honour?” said one of the 
men to Mr. Vernon, who was now interro- 
gating the driver as to who the stranger 
was. The man, however, could , not give 
any information on that head, since he bad 
only driven him a few miles from the last 
stage, and the rector, turning to his inter- 
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terrogator, replied, “ To the rectory, my 
'friends— there being^no inn for somn miles, 
I must afford him shelter, at least until we 
discover who he is. Rogers, take one of 
the post horses, and go over to Doctor 
Brownlow, requesting him to come to my 
house as soon as may be.” 

The man instantly obeyed, and, after 
having given some directions to the driver 
of the post chaise, Mr. Vernon followed the 
party, ’ with their burden, and on the way 
enquired into the particulars of the ac- 
cident. 

As Ellen walked by the side of her best 
friend, listening to the peasants’ recital, she 
frequently turned her eyes on the pallid 
features of the still insensible man.; an 
involuntary chill ran . through her frame, 
as she cpRtemplated his deathrlike counte- 
nance, and she turned, with a half terrified 
look, to Mr. Vernon, who, on observing her 
alanned appearance, said, Yon are pale, 
my child, and 1 fear this accident has 
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frightened you; therefore you had better 
precede us, and order Margaret to jurepare 
a room for the reception of oar patient, 
who, I flatter myself, is already reviving a 
little." This, he said, more with the view 
of raising her spirits than from any chan^ 
in the appearance of the stranger, who 
continued to be borne along, as at first, 
utterly unconscious of his situation. It bow* 
ever had the desired effect, for Ellen, delighted 
to be able to assist in any way, ran quickly 
towards home, where, having hastily in- 
formed the old servant whll had happened, 
and given her Mr. Vernon’s directions, she 
waited impatiently at the door for the 
arrival of the group, which was now seen 
advancing slowly up the narrow village 
road. A few minutes brought it to the 
humble dwelling, whence, having extehded 
the apparently inanimate body oh a sofa, 
the sympathising cottagers retired ; but f6r 
some time"' they lingered about the door, 
anxious to learn if the worthy rector's 
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exertions to restore the young man to life, 
'‘should prove successful. 

Meantime, within the cottage all was 
activity, its inmates tried various restora- 
tives, usual in such cases, at first without 
effect, but at length a slight movement in 
the pulse was discernible ; and, animated 
by hope, to increased endeavours, they had 
soon the satisfaction of seeing the bloodless 
lips begin to quiver, and then a deep sigh 
broke from the oppressed chest of the 
sufferer. “See^^he revives, grand-father!” 
said Ellen, in i^ow tone, as she continued 
to bathe his temples. Mr. Vernon silently 
acquiesced, and continued his efforts. The 
voice of Ellen, gentle as it was, roused the 
dormant faculties of the invalid, and in a 
few moments he unclosed his eyes, casting a 
languid look upon the anxious countenance 
of diC beautiful girl who bent over him. But 
his ideas were too confused to bear the 
light, the strange scenes, united to the 
violent pain under which be was suffering. 
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were too much for hi.s newly awakened 
senses, and lie immediately relapsed into'a 
state of insensibility. Equally alarmed,; and 
distressed, Mr. Vernon now expected his 
medical friend with anxiety, without, how- 
ever, relaxing’ his attentions to his guest, 
who continued to baffle all their village 
Escnlapian skill, until Doctor Brownlow's 
arrival. 

By bis applications the' stranger was soon 
restored to his senses, but such was his 
state that, although no bones were frac- 
tured by the fall, Doctor^llrownlow advised 
him to keep very quiet, and certainly to 
remain where he was for a few days ; pro- 
mising to see him again on the following 
morning. In compliance with this advice, 
Mr. Hargrave (for such was the name 
on a card found in the gentleman’s pocket, 
during his insensibility) Mr. Hai^ave 
agreed to have the chaise sent away, 
ordered his portmanteau to be brought to 
the cottage, and, as he felt copsiderably 
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indisposed, retired to tiie room prepared for 
film, li'he evening was one of anxiety to 
Mr. Vernon and Ellen, unaccustomed as 
they were to anything so alarming as the 
accident which had happened. Mr. ]EIar> 
grave appeared to the former, who attended 
him with much solicitude, to be very un • 
well, and the latter failed not to participate 
in his anxiety. So much indeed was she 
excited by the events of the day that it 
was late before she could resign herself to 
sleep, and it was still early when she en- 
tered the parlour, impatient to learn from 
Mr. Vernon the state of their guest. 

“ Well, dear sir,” said she as soon as 
they met, “ is Mr. Hargrave better ? I have 
been expecting to see you with your report 
the last half hour.” 

happy to say, my dear^ that his 
bealtii appears so much improved that he 
declared his intention of rising, but 1 have 
persuaded him to remain quiet until after 
Brownlow’s visit, which will be early." 
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“ That is indeed mach better news than 
I anticipated/’ returned! Ellen, smiling«t'' 
“you seemed. so alfirmed last eTening,: for 
the consequences of the fall, that you made 
me quite uneasy, and I have dreamed all 
nig'ht lon^ of people being killed, and 
others going mad, until I fancied the gen-' 
tieman must be worse.’^ 

“ Silly child,” said the old man, fondly 
stroking her cheek as he took his seat at 
the breakfast table, “I did not think you 
were such a coward. But, come, we must 
send Mr. Hargrave some breakfast” 

On the doctor’s arrival, he pronounced 
favourably on the stranger’s state, declaring 
that there did not exist any occasion for 
his confining himself to bis room ; express- 
ing his hope of seeing him completely re- 
stored to health in a week, at tbo ^ARme 
time reiterating his injunctions to resla^ 
quiet during that time, before resuming 
his journey# How far Mr. Hargrave might 
have been induced to comply with tliis « 
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advice> ander other circamstances, must now 
remain a mystery ; but having viewed Ellen’s 
exquisite beauty on the preceding day, and 
bmng one of those who regard female love- 
liness with more than common pleasure, 
it required very little persuasion to engage 
him to prolong his stay. With Mr. Vernon 
he was much pleased ; his urbanity and 
kindness were so entirely the offspring of 
his nature that he could not feel himself 
an intruder, while Ellen insensibly won her 
way in his favour. With a frankosimplicity, 
unknown to the great world, she delighted 
in affording him the amusement which, for 
several days, his state demanded, for, having 
received some severe bruises, the stiffness 
consequent upon them confined him the 
first day or two to a couch. She sought 
every thing which she thought would add 
to his pleasure or comfort; produced every 
scrap of lit<«atare which tho cottage could 
boast, and let no opportunity escape of 
waiting upon him. What man does not 
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feel, though he may not he ingenuous 

, 0 

enough to own, the incense offered to his 
natural individuality by his finding himself 
the object of a lovely girl’s solicitude ! 
Does he not revel in the delight of her 
winning attention, and experience a species 
of luxury which, like the voice of the 
Syren, leads him farther and farther into an 
enervating inactivity, while he is swiftly 
carried imperceptibly towards a dangerous 
Charybdis ! 

Under .the influence of these feelings, 
Mr. Hargrave was unwilling to own him- 
self restored to his Avonted health, since 
such a declaration must unavoidably com- 
pel him to take leave of friends for whom 
he had already conceived a strong par- 
tiality. Thus he permitted himself to be 
considered an invalid some days beyond 
the time be had any claim to the a|)pella- 
tion. He had insinuated himself into the 
good will Of all around him; he accom- 
panied Ellen to her little school, or attended 
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^her in her progress through th® village on 
her charitable expeditioas, where his muni- 
ficence was rewarded by ■tiie blessings of 
the poor, and, what was far more valuable 
and gratifying to him, a sunny smile of 
grateful acknowledgment from £llmi. When 
in the cottage he would read any, or every 
thing, to her and Mr. Vernon, conveying 
additional attraction to the volume, whe- 
ther light or .serious, by his full and richly 
toned voice. He also gratified the former 
by a great attention to her favourite dumb 
companions, and, in short, toOk every means 
of gaining the afiection of one who, it will 
readily be believed, was already mistress of 
his heart. 

A fortnight had insensibly rolled away, for 
many days Hargrave had not been able to 
{day his part of invalid, /oute de ntoyens, and 
hedhlt he had no longer any right or reason 
toimpfUM^on Mr. Vernon's hospitality. He, 
therefore, reluctantly ordered a postchaise 
on '^foUowmg morning to proceed, and 
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informod thd rector of Ms inteation; at 
the same time letting fall such binte. of his ' 
admiration for the .fair girl, who had been 
his constant companion for some time, that 
left little room for doubt of bis having 
conceived a passion for her. Mr. Vernon, 
however, did not take alarm at this cir- 
cumstance, since he saw nothing more 
natural than for his visiter to be charmed 
with his favourite; he had been pleased 
with the society of one whose elegant mani' 
ners and lively wit amused his solitude, 
and he, like most men, was tardy in obser- 
ving the growing interest on the part of 
Hargrave for Ellen. Besides, his duties 
leading him frequently among his flock, the 
young people had been left more together 
than might, perhaps, be considered pru- 
dent or even just for their repofo; but 
Mr. Vernon, simple-minded ahd unsus.^ 
picious, never for an instant SuppOapd that, 
by his want of 8urveillance> be .was fur- 
nishing every facility for the pnidtu^n 
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of feeliags eqaally* powerful and ha- 
zaiidous. 

Ellen’s naivete was so grekt'that Us sus> 
picions were not roused ; when, therefore, 
on the eve of departure, their guest sig- 
nified how much his interest was excited 
for Mr. Vernon’s supposed grandchild, and 
his intention of stopping at Claybrook 
again for a few days, on his passage from 
the north, the good clei^man began to 
fear for the happiness of his protegee, 
which was not decreased during the month 
of Mr. Hargrave’s absence.' Me saw her 
unusually pensive, and, unlike her ordinary 
habits, listless and uneasy, while her spirits 
at times flagged more than they had ever 
done before; and the reception she gave 
Hargrave, on his return, completely removed 
every doubt which could remain of her at- 
tadynent.' The sparkling eye, the flushed 
cheek, dhd tremulous, yet fervent, pressure 
of the hand, proved to Mr. Vernon tiiat she 
returned Hargrave’s equally decided joy 
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at their reunion ; , and he th^fore resolved ' 
immediately to discover more about him 
than he had thought necessary to do, while 
he was only a temporary inmate of his 
house. Mr. Vernon anxiously waited the 
moment that Hargrave’s avowal should en- 
able him to demand such explanations as 
he had both a right and desire to receive. 
He was not long left ungratified, for, on the 
third morning, Hargrave, having taken a 
walk with his friends, followed Ellen into 
the green-house, where she was busily 
tending some favourite plants. For a fbw 
minutes he assisted her in divesting them 
of their withered leaves, then, drawing her 
arm gently within his, he led her down the 
shrubbery. 

It is unnecessary to relate , their conver- 
sation ; suffice it to say that, eis..;iaany 
minutes had. elapsed, he had oiflfered Ms 
hand and heart upon the altar of love^ mtd 
had received Ellen’s permission lO:. speak 
to Mr. Vernon. Scarcely, however had 
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;^|iu<(i0y t^eii^Qed tiiie hhajtei iteai^g< iSie 
^hilankted Haigrave to jiiitotte his o#b 
coiu!toi \ SBen’s coiB^tenahito, as she en teiM 
the -parlour, betrayed to Mr. Vernon that 
sostothing had occarred t&agitate her ; hat, 
rightly jodgtog the cause, he forbore to 
notice her tearfnl eye ; andy^ leaving the 
room shortly after, he encountered his guest, 
who was not long in making him ac- 
quainted with his demand. HaTing listened 
to this, the rector took the young lover’s 
hand« and, with tears in his eyes, replied, 
As for as 1 know of you at pr^nt, my 
young Mend, 1 am safe in saying that I see 
no objection to your tunien with my little 
EUen, whoto happiness you may already 
havAlfll^i^ is one of foe dearest wisl^ 
yet fobre is stiU somefoing 
I,:^piidd inquire concerning your family, 
j^r ofotnectionSik^ sir, w^h ^ must satisfy 
my, expectations and wifoesVihj^re I can 
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give you aa unquaJified cdoseot ti) yoiu* 
considering Ell«a yoBr ,dmi.” 

That is only just, sir," returned . ISar- 
grave ; “ I flatter myself you will not And 
anything to disapprove of in your inquiry. 
My family is ancient, and hasthe honour to 
claim a descent from the Scottish kings. 
For myself, sir, I am independent, and 
expect on the demise of a distant relation, 
who has adopted me, to come into posses- 
sion of a good property. Your doubts, if 
you still have any, may all be satisfied by 
application to a friend of mine, who is tutor 

to the son of Lord C , who, I believe, 

resides somewhere in this neighbourhood. 
He, I am sure, will testify to the upright- 
ness of my character, and — — " 

“ I would not have you suppose I have 
any fiear of your character, Mr. 
interrupted Mr. Vernon, fearful 'hb- shdnljiyjj 
oflendby his hesitation, “only yen' knOivE 
our acquaintance has been short.^'*^;' ■ ' 

“ Oh, certainly, sir ; I am perfectly will- 
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iog, nay, solicitous you sh&uld ascertain the 
truth of all I have told you; and, if you 
please, will go over to my friend and re- 
qne'st him to call upon you, since yon are 
notin the habit of going so far from home.” 

To this Mr. Vernon, who was anxious 
not to let his young friend think be doubted 
his respectability, would scarcely consent, 
though he at length acquie^sced, in ‘ conse- 
quence of Hargrave’s pressing him on the 
subject ; and the plan was carried into 
execution that very afternoon, and be ob- 
tained the promise of his friend to call at 
the rectory the following morning. 

Accordingly the unsuspicious clergyman 
was visited by a gentleman named £d- 
moRds, who confirmed every thing which 
he had previously learnt from Mr. Har- 
grtivof: adding, also, that bis character was 
nnimx)ea^able. 

Mr. Vernon’s unworldly habits, however, 
prevqntE^his making ipany inquiries of a 
person like Mr. Edmonds, whose easy 
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manners, or rather effrontery and polished, 
impudence, the rector mistook for the open, 
candid sentiments of . a generous breast* 
His information was conveyed with such 
an air of perfect assurance that Mr. Ver- 
non could not hesitate, and seemed com- 
plely satisfied ; indeed, how could he doubt 
the truth of circumstances which he was 
prone to ho{S& were advantageous to his 
child? No sooner had ffe dismissed this 
gentleman, whose presence considerably op- 
pressed him, though he knew not wh j^, than 
he called Ellen into his study. Surely every 
one is aware of the awe ever felt by the 
young, particularly, by an introduction into 
that sanctum sanctorum of a friend possess- 
ing power over their destiny ! How many 
hearts have palpitated with indefinable 
sensations of hope, fear, or anger, their 
owners approached the redoubted door!, 
and how many have returned from it with 
renewed amiles, or with their evil presenti- 
ments painfully confirmed ! Kllep^ however, 

M 2 
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, had BO fears in entering the little apart^ 
ment, since it had been her constant 
and favourite resort from infancy; there 
she had drawn new treasures each day 
from the cabinet of literature, there she had 
always found her kind friend ready to in- 
struct, to cherish her ; and now, although 
she guessed the reason of her being there, 
and involuntarily trembled with agitation, 
yet she could scarcely be said to fear, since 
she felt assured Mr. Vernon would not un- 
necessarily oppose her happiness. It was, 
therefore, without surprise that she listened, 
while he informed her of Hargrave’s de- 
mand. I have every reason to believe, 
my dear Ellen,” he continued, from what 
I have observed, that you love our young 
friend, and consequently my consent to 
your n&iiop is given with unfeigned satis- 
faction^ May you, my love, be as happy 
ai I WISH you to bo ! ” 

He.ki^d h«r as he spoke, and she threw 
herself into’ "the rector’s willinig^ arms, and 
sobbed out her love and gratitude. 
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But, indeed, sir,” she said, as soon as 
she could command her voice, “ 1 cannot 
leave you, I should never be happy know- 
ing you were all alone. Ilesides, Mr. 
Hargrave is used to live in a sphere so far 
above me, that 1 fear 1 should make him 
blush for my ignorance.” 

” Fear not, my dear, on that account ; 
and as to your first objection, 1 foresee that 
is not' insurmountable, and we will speak 
to Hargrave about it. Now let us join him, 
by this time he must have returned.” 

Hargrave had been out all the afternoon, 
determined to avoid all collision with his 
friend^ but when the evening drew on, 
and he concluded Mr. Edmonds must long 
since have departed, he returned to the 
cottage ; and, on entering tiie parlour, where 
lights, with -'..'“1^:,: 

The bubbling snd loud biaeifig W, . 

already waited for Ellen and Mrs Ternpn, 
he impatiently paced the floor. A Very few 
minutes elapsed ere they joined hiifi, when 
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wben Mr. Verooti, leading Uie 
ing £^eii fonrard, placMlier faasfdin tkat 
of her lover, who started fiiirwaml tO'rtoEi’re 
the boon : he said> I delegate tfife bafpi* 
ness of this dear child to you, Hargraiw, in 
the hope that you will be her protector and 
support, irhen I am rendered incapable, 
by death, of affording her the Cure idie will 
ever require. Remember, if you di^uot do 
your duty by her, the punishthebt of the 
orphan’s Omnipotent Father wiH ssuiieljr 
fall upon you ! '* 

As Hargrave beot over, add, with fervour, 
pressed his lips on the snowy fordhead of 
bis prize, and murmured something about 
gratitude and eternal fidelity, bis cheek 
flushed, it might he with pleasure dr sur- 
prise ; but, from Whatever cause his confu* 
sion ar^ii, it mattered not, since it was pro- 
bably uamarked, or, if perceived, attributed 
by^Mr.' Vernon to the former. 

Hap^^ess seemed to reign in the little 
dwelling, foii* Hargrave was Intoxicated 
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with deKj^i* Ms 
shone Imih in d(l#s «ij 
ai4/ 

envied of iooiiUh^t , re- 

tomed his ^(milmBess <; with- B cokfidnace 


emanatii^ ^i» hef love, h^ fettilc^ss, 
and herpnritjr of mind; v^ile ||ir. Femou 
witnessed with infinite : satisfaction their 
mutual happiness. 

A long esteemed female friend of the 
rector’s was 5>tevailed upon to leave her 
strict retirement in a neighbouring hamlet, 
where she had been stationary for years, to 
watch over and guide hw young favotjrite 
until the moment shotdd arrive for her to 
give her band and faitff to the impassioned 
Hargrave. 


Mrs. Greville was a :amidon<j^dy, wito, 
hating been deprived by,, s|^d^ death', of 
the object of her affections bn j^^eve <d‘. 

, ' ' ' ' ' 'v'' " , . 

their union in early lifs^v ha^. determined 
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never again to .submit Her widowed and 
constant Keart to the chance of similar 
trials. Thus, although solicitations bad 
not been wanting, since at that time she 
was young, rich, and pretty, she had re- 
fused them all; and when, in after years, 
unforeseen misf<M*tunes had deprived her of 
great part of her property, she had retired 
into the county, where she had passed her 
time in acts of charity, and was looked 
upon with love and veneration by her 
poorer neighbours, and with esteem by 
those few who called her friend. In this 
lady, Ellen found an inestimable compa- 
nion during the short time that intervened 
before she changed her name, a time which 
was wafted away on the light downy 
pinions of the bltni and treacherous God. 
Every 4fiy‘ added, pleasures to the sweet 
communion of the lovers : with his elegant 
Cotbpanion' leaning on his arm, Hargrave 
stroUodTpr hours unconscious that aught 
bibathed but’' hihlself and the fair being 
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whose sweet voice seemed, in his ear, the 
most delightful melody, and whose eyes, 
as they met his« beamed with happiness 
and love. Often as her light form boRnded 
to his side after a temporary separation, 
and she lavished her soft endearments upon 
him, he half doubted if his exquisite sen- 
sations were not too intoxicating to war- 
rant reality ; whether he were, indeed, the 
betrothed husband of the creature of light 
before him. He would gaze upon her as 
upon an idol, until his name, coupled with 
an endearing epithet, and pronounced in a 
thrilling tone of affection, would recal him 
from his glowing imaginings, and he would 
load her with caresses. He had no sooner 
been made acquainted with Ellen's desire 
to remain at Claybrook, than he immedi- 
ately acquiesced with the greatest solicitude 
for her comfort ; but he took that oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the obligation ho. u^as 
under of spending some part of every year 
with his old relation, from whom hav^e^^- 

(• M 5 
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pecited bis increase of fortnne ; which, after 
his caiaifice, she coaid not object 
These obstacles removed, everything look- 
ed bright, and they saw, or would only eee^ 
hapinness, above, below and around them. 

What a picture of bliss! what ideal 
castles did not Hargrave’s heated fancy 
create! while love! love! love! filled up 
each hour ! He retired tp rest to dream of 
his mistress, and again rose to repeat 
• the pleasing game, which had made the 
previous day fly so quickly. 

Thus passed a month — the probationary 
month which was necessary for die marriage 
preparations, -^the arrangements are conclu- 
ded; the elegant, but neat, unostentatious 
trousseaa completed ; the presents befitting 
one lover to ofler, and the other to accept, 
are madd/ aild the last evening is turived, 
liefore the day yirhicfa is to seal the lot Of 
each youthfuh’ hand and heart, until the 
scythO'Of time shall sever the existence of 
both. ' For some time they conversed 
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cheerfaHy,'- b«t by degreesi fino^ 
causes, all becasne grave ; Mr. Veruon sat 
in bis elbow chair with his hands clasped 
upon his breast, pohderii^ on-the relin- 
quishment of his adopted child to the care 
of another; of bis satisfaction in sedug 
her suitably provided for erS be was called 
to his great account, and he omitted not, 
during his meditations, to offer up many 
fervent prayers to Heavep for her welfare. 

Mrs. Greville mused on by-gone ■ days, 
when, like her young friends, foztnnate 
love ' made everything put on a smiUng 
appearance, so soon, alas! to be clouded 
by death ! Ellen bent silently over her 
work-frame to conceal, the tears of agita- 
tion, which now and then trickled down 
her cheek as she thought of the coming 
trial ; and her lover, unlike his ^ptdinary 
manner, looked gloomy, while) !ta tjeovna 
passed ri^ndly over hisbrpUr, and hh oepa- 
sional start) asof pain, tuns obserfable^from 
time to time. From this reverie hir Aa s" 
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. Ellen laying her hand lightly on 
his:,ann,^Eiid. saying, in a low tone, “What 
is ^ matter, dear Hargyave ? You are 
out of spirits to-night.” 

He .started, and while he endeavoured to 
banish his dejection, he replied, “ How 
can I be cheerful, my Ellen, when I see you 
sad ? I see your tears flow, and I cannot 
but sympathise, and fear, however fond, I 
may still be unworthy your affection.” 

Ellen smiled reproachfully, “ Did you 
not promise me, yesterday, you would not 
let. me hear any more on. that subject, 
or see those heavy frowns, which alike 
frighten and distress me?” 

“ True, dearest, and if I may venture 
again to tender my broken word, I will 
shew you I can keep it better.” 

“ In that hope^ I believe,” replied she, 

1 muslj;, pardon you. . Come, my guand- 
fkUier wauts yoirto ^^ad a little to him.” 

Th^ thoughtful vein of t|ie party being now 
.br^en, the evening was ended happily. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


I gave «w^ the bride— ^ 

Gave the dear youth what kings coi^d not have given. 
Then bless’d them both, and putrOy truBt in heaven. 

BtOOntVltULD. 


TfiE momeutous morning arrived, the wed- 
ding day dawned, and with it the renewed 

agitation of the bride. Her whole frame 
# 

trembled so violently that sh.ewas obliged, 
more than once, during the operations of 
the toilet, to desist for a few minutes ; but, ' 
at length, just bitfore nine o’clock,' the 
hour appointed for , the, cermapuy io talte 
place, she was pronounbed by hfir friend, 
Mrs. Grenville, to be completely rriUdy ; 
and sho fortunately had, a short intet^ail 
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ti!> her spirits, before Mr. VeiSoon 

eBter^ to conduct her to the church, which 
stood close to the cottage. The rose and 
the lily might have been proud to ' behold 
the .beautiful girl assimilated with them, for 
she was habited in a dress of the purest 
white, simply, but beautifully, embroidered, 
a half-blown blush-rose graced a bosom 
scarcely less fai<:ttian itself, while a French 
lace veil, the gift of her betrothed, was 
thrown over her guileless head, and partially 
concealed behind its ample folds the anxiety, 
but not the beauty, of its mistress. 

Her guardian now entered, and, after hav- 
ing tenderly oiUbrabed led her from the 
room, and conducted' h^ through the little 
gate into the church^yaidV As they entered 
the sacred edlflce, where Mr. Vernon him- 
self Was to perform the Ceremony, the portal 
was thronged hy th®" villagers — by those 
'who had known froih childhood, those 
wborhad tasted her bounty, and felt her 
gOHadnesS ; and iltany were the blessings 
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called down u^n her as she pasi^ < 9^ 

she raised not her head in acknowtedgaaoi^' 
and clung to the. arm of the riKitoir 
more closely. 

But now she stands beside Hatgr^ye at 
the altar, and the vows are pronounced by 
the former, in a drm, clear voice; and by 
the latter, in"a scarcely audible one. When 
Hargrave, however, atten^ted to place the 
ring on the hand of the half>fainting girl, it 
was observed that his tremeloas movement 
gave the lie to his voice, and the holy em- 
blem of their faith dropped- and rung shrilly 
on the pavement, dll started, and Mrs. 
Grevjlle stooped J||^ly, and xetdmed it to 
the bridegroom, wnose invtdaatary trepi- 
dation was now undisguised. Mr. Vernon, 
notwithstanding his efforts to be ca]m»/Ccnld 
scarcely proceed, several times he . beared 
his voice, and once be raised hjeiid^er- 
chief to remove the mmsture dimnn^ 

his sight, before be reached the cerndpidon 
of the service. He then stepped fotifer^to 
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etiulbrace his adopted child, bat, ere he could 
gain the spot where she stood, Ellen had fal- 
len insensible into the arms of her husband. 
After a few minutes, spent in restoring her 
to consciousness, Hargrave carried, rather 
than led, her from the church ; and they had 
hardly passed from under the roof of the 
sacred edifice, when one long loud cheer 
was raised- Flowers were showered from 
the hand of almost every parishioner, and if 
all the hopes and good wishes, which that 
day w'ere formed, could have been realised, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hargrave would indeed have 
been favoured. A radiant smile beamed 
on Ellen’s pale coantei|p[ce, as she lifted 
her head, and for instant looked upon 
the groups around her, where every face be- 
spoke tiie interest they felt in their young 
benefactress, Their sight of her was tran- 
sient, fi» the cottage was soon regained, 
and she sotght in her own room the com- 
posure which she so much required. 

^veral days glided away in a species of 
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. dreamy delight, resembling a glfts^f 
Stream ; ' ' - 

So calm the watera aeem to stray, 

And yet they glide fike happiness itvay. 

But those felicitous days, which in effect 
seemed too unmixed with aUoy to endiire 
long, these days faaviag been extended to a 
month, Hargrave began to think of qai|ting 
the rural shade for a while. His depar- 
*tare was a trial to the young wife, who 
had not anticipated so early a sepaisation, 
and who had also indulged the hope of 
accompanying him in his temporary ex- 
cursions. That idcMM however, was soon 
crushed, since, two evenings before the day 
on which he had announced he intended to 
leave her, as they were together 

with Mr. Vernon on a bem^ in, die- gan^lehf, 
he said, “ My Ellen’s eloquent^ eyen i^, me 
how much she reproaches me for'|llot teeing 
her with me '®n this journey,’ but h«r ?widh 
will cease, I know, when I tell, her it is,^t)r 
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iBjr advantag'c that I request her to stay 

WMhd," 


■’ “Can yon mention any thing I would 
not resign for you, dearT” replie*^ ^e, 
tenderiy presshiig bis hatrf which shts h^ 
in'ber’s.^ ^ '-I '•^'3'''!’ 


/ ~ P wwaa; Wdbt* V *v u«vru 

hi‘ prefeiiring 


-\.i ? 'll., ;•■■'■ - 

.hudmhr j^tiiit>4/ TOe ^atei^ 1 have ever 
^ntured upon, my own l^tle wife, since I, 
received the gift of yourself ; yet, when I 
tell yOu that also will conduce to our future 
happiness, I feel confident of your acquU 
escence.” 


*' You are right,” returned his wife, " you 
know you Can command anything in my 
power, and I am sure yon would not ask 
what I should be uhWiUing or unable to ac- 
cord ; theniforei let me know how to gratify 
yoU; you tMn depeifd on my doing as you 
wisl^’.” ’ ■ , . ' 

■ iTou are ever kind, my Ellen,” returned 
Hargrave, fondly ; “ and I will no longer 
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hesitate in making yon aware that ^yersf 
circumstances exist, which conspire to make 
it necessary that onr union shoni^he. kept 
secret a few months, and I hope yon will 
consent to remain uidcnown, at present. 


I 


" What 1 exclidxned ,Vernon;j in a 
tone of surprise, not ttainixc>d wi’di^t^%!^ 
sure. ** What I -not' M^nibs^bdge 
Surely, hfr. 

IntehthiifT’’ -V'., ■ 

“ My heart acknowledges herj 1111% V|t;? 


non,” replied, the young man, “an^^it is 
solely for her sake, and that of her chil- 
dren, should we be with any, that 


I require this concealmeht.” 

“ You must explain yourself, Mr. Har- 
grave, I must know the reasons for this,” , 
“You shall, sir; I do not wish tn',^ . 
disingenuous, and it ie perfe^l^ Just yfU 
should expect an expleuiation. Yhe^ Mic- 
tion, whose heir I have ev w . considei^ 
myselfi is old and eccentric, and I f^ar. 
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were he to take it into his head fp make 
a will before I have a son, be might change 
his mind, and bequeath his property to ano- 
ther more extensive branch of his family ; 
therefore, until the birth of * a sqd, I 
entreat you and Ellen to indulge me in 
this wish.” 

" Such a demand is unaccountable,” said 
the rector, “ and your friend must be 
strange indeed.” 

“ True, dear sir, but such is the case. 
Were it not for Ellen’s good, I would not 
name the circumstance, since I do not care 
for myself. I know what a material dif- 
ference it will make to her, if things should 
happen as I mentioned ; still, 1 will declare 
my marriage, and in so doing risk every- 
thing, if you desiro it. Speak, dear Ellen, 
and $ay what you think of my request.” 

‘:*,I think,” replied Ellen, mildly, “ that 
it is : tny . duty, as well as my wish, to do 
every thing for your comfort and benefit. 
I know nothing about the affairs of which 
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you spi^k ; but, as you say it will be of 
consequence to you to postpone my iQtro> 
dnction to your relation, I should deem 
myself selfish to refuse, and therefore wil- 
lingl]i agree to the proposition.” 

“ You know not how much I am your 
debtor, dearest,” answered Hargrave, aflec- 
tionately caressing her. ** I promise you, 
you shall not lose by your compliance. 
It now only remains for us to remove 
Mr. Vernon’s objections, which I ho|^ are 
already weakened.” As he spoke, he turned 
to the rector, who, during Ellen’s speech, 
had been plunged in a reverie. 

Hargrave’s wish had not only astonished, 
but alarmed, him: he scarcely knew why, 
an indefinable dread crept over him ; ’ but 
he saw he had gone too far to recede, he 
knew no one in the great world to wboBh 
he could apply for information or advice, 
and, perhaps, from a natural timidity of 
character, he shrank from rsusing the ■ veil 
of mystery which appeared to hang over 
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the young husband. He therefore, replied, 
after a Moment’s hesitation, by expressing 
himself sjill unsatisfied 'with the proposi- 
tion ; yet, as Hargrare assured him that 
Ellen’s happiness was at stake, and sl(,e had 
already promised compliance, appearing 
entirely satisfied, he would consent, on 
condition of the disclosure of the marriage 
being deferred only until they had a child. 
This stipulation was readily agreed to, and 
the subject was soon forgotten, amidst the . 
superlative anxiety of Hargrave’s absence, 
which, he assured Ellen, should be as short 
as possible, though he either could not, or 
would not, determine its duration. 

She was thus left in her solitude, to pon- 
der at leisure over the delightful, but 
suiprising, nay, almost incomprehensible, 
events which had rapidly followed each 
other the' last three months. During that 
time, every thing had seemed a whirl — a 
dieam. It had been a season of such un- 
expected happiness that, when she looked 
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around and missed her fond husband^ she 
was almost tempted to ask hershlf if she 
were really married, — whether she were in- 
deed the adored wife of Mr. Harg^ra’re, or 
only the victim of delusion! In a short 
time, however, this feeling wore off, she 
received the most tender letters from her 
husband, and she was thus enabled to sup- 
port the tedium inflicted by his protr^ted 
return. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


liow many in the married state we find 
Wedded in person, but divorced in mind. 

]|dc2eiitius chained the living to the dead, 
tTnuatural union, which has horror bred 
, Though bat one victim suffered by the chain. 

While Wedlock gives to two an equal pain. 

MARRIAGE. OLD POEM. 

Again we shift the scene, and carry our 
kind readers to busy. city. It is into 
a small, elegantly furnished room, in a 
house in G|CQsvenor Place we, would intro- 
duce tbahi,.;^nd, casting around them the 
of pnsiliility, request them to observe 

. ^ What passes In the chamber. 

The bj^n window admitted tbe balmy air 
of a May mbnuing, circulating through the 
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apartment, loaded with the fragfraQcy of 
various hot-house plants, which occR^d 
several stands. Ai^siind were seen many 
little articles of taste, such as iaar<}netrie 
cabinets, inlaid tables, antique china, &c., 
while a piano and harp seeined to indicate 
that harmony was no slight favourite with 
the fair owner. She was seated close to 
the latter instrument, the strings of which 
she from time to time struck, but witii a 
look of so much abstraction that ^ was ' 
apparent her thoughts did not accord with 
her employment ; and in a few minutes she 
quitted her position, and, approaching a 
table, on which was scattered a profusion 
of billets of divers colours, interminiled 
witli invitation and visiting cards, while a 
silver ink-stand and writing impleiqeUts 
claimed their place also, she indi;ii^ a to# ^ 
lines with a listless air. But tlSlf „ 
failed to amuse; and, laying toe pen U^du» 
she sunk into a large chair, and began to 
pull a rose. Which she gathered, to pieces. 

VOIi. I. . N 
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While so eng'aged and deeply ruminating, 
a loud knock at the street door startled 
her; and a slight increase of colour was 
visible on her cheek, as she heard a well 
known foot on the stairs. The door opened, 
and the servant ushered Captain Sinclair 
into her presence. He entered with a 
sparkling eye, and, placing a bouquet of 
choice flowers on the table beside her, said, 
as he pressed the delicate piand held out 
to him, “ I hope you are not ill, my dear 
Mrs- Hamilton, your absence last night, 
from my mother’s, made ns fear such was 
the case.” 

“ Mrs. Sinclair is very kind,” replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, "to think about me, but her 
fears were groundless, as I really am quite 
well, l^e tinth is, I was not in spirits to 
go out last evening, and had I come to 
her parity % should only have been very 
stupid.” 

"Impossible, Maria, you are brilliant 
everywhere.” 
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** I should have focfeited my character 
then, if such be your ppinion/’ replidl Hrs. 
Hamilton, with a smile. intend, how- 
ever, to see your mother to-day,, and hope 
to make my peace with her." 

1 can promise that being' soon effected, 
for where are you not omnipotent?" . 

Maria turned a deaf ear to this speech, 
as well as a wilful blindness to the look 
which accompa^ed it ; saying, hastily, 
" Have you seen Lady Scarsdale, sinjpe she 
was at Almack’s ? " 

" No, but I beard that she was going 
abroad directly." 

" Indeed ! from wboip had you that 
news?” , ■ 

" From Lady Cranst^, : — ^but, by the hiyo, 
shall I see you at the Opera, tp-nig^ht?" . 

“ I think not, Charles dines gjt Jh^e^ and 
you know he hates music, 
leave him at home alone.” ^ ^ 

" You are too good to him, Mrs. I^unil- 
ton ; be would not stay at home for you.," 

N ^ 
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“ That must not deter me from doing' 
what I\think right, Frederic,” she replied, 
seriously, , lyhile a momentary gloom over- 
' spread* her before smiling countenance : 
" besides, I dare say he would indulge me 
in the same way, were I to ask it.” 

“ I am glad you think so,” replied her 
visiter, with a pityiag look. “ Still I think 
you might get away by ten o’clock. Per- 
haps he may go out by tha^ time.” 

Well, I shall see, your mother has the 
promise of the box to-night, you know, and 
you go with her." 

" Certj^inly, but ^ do not mean to stay 
unless you come." 

" Nonsense : I do not think I shall in- 
dulge you, to punish your want of gallantry 
to ypor ^ther; you ought to remain for 
her salce.'y^ _ 

^ IjriVlil ltre really determined to be so 
c^ue^. t 'ini^l not conclude my visit until 
ypn satisfy my envie for melody. Pray let 
me hear a song,-;— the Opera will not furnish 
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any I like so well : come. 1 am saxo your 
harp is conveuiently placed for my request.” 
As he spoke he rose commoaced turn* 
ing over her music>book. 

is quite out of tune,” she replied; 
“ besides, I have a cold.” 

”A sudden one, Maria; you said just 
now you were quite well. However, I am 
not one to require any thing which you 
di.slike, so withdraw my suit.” 

She coloured deeply, as he turned with 

an air of pique to take up his hat, and to 

' > 

cover which she moved to the harp, saying, 
with a laugh, as she struck a prefatory 
chord, ” Spoilt childrea must always be 
humoured, it seems, and I believe you 
.soldiers are just like them.” 

“ I will be like anything to 
Maria,” said the young oScet^ 
by her side, all attention. 

The song was scarcely concluded, he 
expressed his gratification, when another 
knock announced fresh visiters;, and Sin- 


• »;; i'; ■ ■ 

yon, 

.iuj;fi|^dod 
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cl«4r bastily repeated bis bepes of seeing 
her in the evening’, adding, %» he laid his 
hand on the lock of the door, ** But at 
least, you go to the Fancy Fair, in the 
Regent’s Park, to-morrow ? ” 

"Perhaps — are you going?” He bowed 
acquiescence, and quitted the room, with 
an air of evident satisfaction, to give place 
to a host of acquaintance; during whose 
visitj it may not be amissHo explain the 
causes which had led to the foregoing 
scene. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, as we previ- 
ously intimated, made Ireland their resi- 
dence during thei:;vifinter which followed 
thmr alliance. Lord Fits Eustace, happy 
in the achievement of his wishes, appeared 
the kin^^t^'*^ fathers-in-law ; and it would 
indeed^'«1a'aVe|. been strange if the young 
p«iipi#^||^»«ot felt perfectly contented. 
AR thai^^ey epuld demand, or that money 
coul^ fomish, was theirs. Charles, at that 
time was, at least, an attentive, if not a 
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tender, husband, and the amiable MariRwas 
happy. A mutual esteem existed between 
them, which supplied the want of o^er 
feelings, and Maria, both from duty and 
inclination, yielded, in many instances, to 
her more selfish partner, with that delight* 
ful grace which was natural to her ; being 
a quality men so seldom know how to 
equal, much less to excel in the female 
character. The early spring found them in 
the metropolis, where they were at first 
deeply engaged in the mysteries and vexa- 
tions of their new establishment. Grosvenor 
Place was selected as „ the spot for their 
residence ; and, at the commencement of the 
season, they were installed in their new 
abode, which, for the taste and elegtmec 
of its decorations, was surpassed liy few* 
Mrs. Hamilton’s equipage was,| M aii tfka Me 
for its handsome, though unO|{^|^H|^E|i|d^^ 
appearance ; while its fair' own«a^#l!|^ad"^ 
mired and courted by all, for her peculiar 
attractions. 
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At 'first, Cbarles, flatterefi .and pleased 
by the novelty of his ffltaation, 'was seen 
ever3rwhex)e in his lady’s presenfce, and the 
world. asserted that Mr. and Mrs. Hamil* 
ton were a truly happy couple. The few 
weeks, however, before they departed for 
Merton Hall, where they passed the sum- 
mer, he partly relapsed into his old habits 
of gratifyingr himself, without considering 
her., so ]tuuch as he had done. But this 
might arise from the length of the season, 
which had been unusually protracted, and 
from a satiety of pleasure. Each subse- 
quent month unfortunately proved, more 
strongly, that his !|ielfishness was again re- 
suming its empirq'.over him, and that the 
complaisance he had shown, immediately 
after hfi, mhtriage, was on the wane. Still, 
no a^i^a^mce of iBscomfort was visible, 
on- - of either ; Maria conciliated 
him as dpial, and frequently with the same 
success, though Charles’s indifference gra- 
dually increased, and he followed his own 
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pursuits, in gen^ralt * without cousolting his 
wife; who, a high-spirited girl, never let 
it appear, that ^e, in any d^rM, fell the 
neglect she frequentiy experienbed the fol- 
lowing year. No one was taken into her 
confidence — no one would have suspected, 
from her behaviour, that she was other than 
a happy wife. , . 

It is but too often the custom fer married 
people to appear separately in public, 
therefore Mrs. Hamilton’s being frequently 
alone elicited nO surprise, es^P^ Urhkt 
arose from the difference of the foriner Sea- 
son. This, however, xvhs only remarked by 
a few, and was qnickly^orgotton in a gay 
world, where a circumstance ranst'^ be'of 
great importance to excite surpt^e u uftd 
day. Another thing, which terided^-i^make 
him more careless, w{& the absei^^df,"^any 
immediate prospect of family, 
an object of great solicitude to 
lies, from the expectation of the title whicb 
descended to tite younger Hamitton. Maria 

N 5 
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sorrowed in secret over this dki«^p<nntaieii(, 
which she felt was comlnning, with other 
causes, to rob her of the limited portion of 
affection she had commanded from her 
husband. 

During this time, they kept a great deal 
of company, and their parties, ever brilli- 
ant and recherche, were eagerly sought by 
their numerous acquaintance, at which time 
Charles always appeared to advantage, since 

a 

he then assumed the tone and manner bcfit- 
tihg;mBj[p^irimonial character.’ These tem- 
porary fits of attention made Maria more 
sensible' of the ctddness of his ordinary 
conduct ; but, wh'^ in the midst of a con- 
stant round of ehg^ements, she was able to 
waid off her distress at his estrangement, 
ft is he seldom refused her any thing 
sbe^rafe^^' or treafibd her with harshness ; 

frigidity of manner,- the want 
ofhihdness, Which affected Mrs. 
lllmilton ; and which, notwithstanding her 
attempts to overcome, still existed. Her 
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part was a difficult one to sHEtaio for a 
great length of time ; aad,in s^teof hor mi- 
deavours to the contrary, her unrequited 
tenderness deceased, and with it the poig- 
nancy of her regret at the appearance of the 
fatal means of its destraction. She ceased 
to remark Mr. Hamilton’s absence with 
her former uneasiness, though duty nunle 
her still attentive tQ <him when al^ to be so, 
and sought — and, in seeing, found, azmise- 
ment and solace in other oI^ects>, 

The wheel of time revolves, b^i^g wiA 
it the destinies of this ill>fated pnj| ; and 
another year had — making Itot little 

alteration in their senilpients ; though, in 
Charles’s behaviour, aqotber change.' ^as 
wrought. He would sonmtimes..foj^SEk^hi8 
home for weeks, to visit Frahce or Scotlai^, 
where he would watch over th^'4!^^pRiR|r. 
health of Lord Glenartney. 'I%ese^|^cpr‘- 
sions, together with bis shooting ekpfilui|oi)s 
to the moors, employed him until his wifo’s 
return to London with her father, at whose 
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Irish <iomain «^e had b^q staying tiie whole 
sumaier^ while Charles pitrsoed his own 
amusement in England, <mly devoting aiew 
weeks at a time to trips over to see Mrs. 
Hamilton, to whom an appearance of affec- 
tion, at least, was dne. While these visits 
lasted, Maria observed that an angmented 
gloom appeared to have fastened itself on 
her husba^, which cdie deplored, but knew 
not how to remove, since to all her enquiries 
he gave her no satisfactory answer. 

> ‘ Agaii^ijl^e spring commenced, and again 
they t^ the path of pleasure, as before, 
stMSierim^s tc^tlmrvfbut more frequently 
apart. Charles i^tered into every dissi- 
patipnir-was often, absent when morning 
^dawned— days would elapse without his 
i^eieting jj^iaria’^for an hour, except in so- 
ciety t'^iie semned, indeed, to avoid being 
alpi^ Wirit her. And she, having her own 
emplb^ioaints, now little heeded his absence. 

Advely, fascinating, and fashionable, Mrs. 
Hamilton was equally the object of pity, 
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admiratioa, aii4 dislike. The ftiMier ^1- 
ing was excited io thei)reasts of those who 
considered the dangerous position in^ Which 
she was placed by her husband ; alinc^l hn> 
guarded' in the midst of a false, 'designing 
world, ever ready to judge ill of the most 
innocent, the most virtuous. The second 
was felt by many from' differed eUnses — 
some admired her ntimerous espiell^ Qua- 
lities ; some her coneiderUtion,— -her i^Uk > 
but most of the male part of her acquaint 
tance found in her a charm, of;^hh:h admi- 
ration fauntly expressed the arousi^ feeling : 
while dislike was the^ffspring of iBiosh little 
minds, which can not see another more 
beautiful, or more!|>leasing, than thestsdtyes 
without anger. Every where ws^^giar- 
rounded by numbers who paiu the hoin%e 
her superior claims seemed to detof^d t'^her 
box at the opera was the resort c^4: set of 
young and fashionable men ;~her drawing- 
room their lounge ; — ^while in the psik or 
the gardens, they hovered around her like 
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thoughtless insects, attracted > by the rays 
of a light ; while she stood firm and un:* 
moved in the centre, diffusing pleasure 
and satisfaction to each. As long as the 
many sought and obtained her smiles, the 
danger of her position was slight, for she 
was no longer a novice to the gaieties of 
society} she knew how to appreciate the 
words and actions of men of the world ; she 
was a woman of strong and well-grounded 
principles ; and she pursued her steady 
course anudst the dazzle of her career, not- 
withstanding the unwarrantable negligence 
of her htisband, 

But, now, a neur < courtier was about to 
be ’added to her list^ a|^ one far less in- 
differtint than the rest. Frederic Sinclair 
was enablJS; M consequence of a few 
vtreeks’ deave of absence, to enter into 
many of the amusements of the period, and 
thus sdon saw Mrs. ^onilton. ^h^ymetas 
old ' fidends ; they met with mutual satis- 
faction, and each feeling perfectly justified 
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in a renewed aoqnaintance ; new tbat Maria 
was no longer free, tiiey never turned a 
thought upon tfae'haeardous game they were 
going to play. The previous year, Sinclair’s - 
uncle had had the misfortune to lose bis 
only sou, which had so greatly affected him 
that he only survived the shock afew months. 
His nephew had ever been a gi^t fi^ourite 
with him ; it was, aecordinglyy^. stater of 
no surprise to find, on inspectioa^that by his 
will he had left Frederic a legacy of twenty 
thousand pounds, besides his estote in Be-< 
vonshire, after the life’-time of^ widowt 
This unexpected good fortune enabled Fre- 
deric to {dace his beloved mother in the 
sphere he' had scqit^ely dared hope ever to 
have the power or means of doia^; and 
this happy son had her constancy with him, 
and the delight, the satisfaction, of li^aying 
her the devotion he had experimicdd in hid 
youth. The young officer #as not long in 
finding his way to Grosvenor Place, where 
he was most cordially received by Ghaiies, 
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as well as Maria;. for, having no longer 
any object to compete for, the former wel- 
comed him to . his house and table with 
pleasure. . Consequently, day after day, the 
Captain joined Mrs. Hamilton at various 
places of public resort, where the gay and 
the idle congregate for employment or pas- 
time. He was constantly at her side, whs 
her most privileged — most constant, guest. 
Her form «Vas soon the first and sole object 
he sought, whether in the morning or even- 
ing entertainment ; and, unconsciously, her 
presence alforded him all the brilliancy of 
the scene, Imprudenft. man ! thus to bask 
in the radiance of an orb, the effulgence of 
which prevemts yon from observing the gulf 
which yawns beneath ! Weeks passed away 
and found nim still an attendant at her 
dmiy levees, still a licensed intruder at all 
times : hat it found him not with the same 
unshackled feelings he had approached her 
with at first. Pity wras associate^ with a ten 
derer sentiment ; for, during his many oppor- 
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tunitios of being’ at her honae, add^' to his 
obserration in public, he fi^ed not to dis* 
cover that Mr. Haihilton did not treat her 
with that affection which she so eminently 
deserved. He could not fail to deprecate 
the husband, when he discovered this, or 
to pity the object of Ms neglect ; and from 
pity insensibly emanated feelings akin to 
re-awakened love. 

Maria, meanwhile, began to feel restless 
and uneasy, though she scarcely knew why ; 
she was dejected when alone, and therefore 
naturally sought society, whei^ she was 
equally brilliant, equidly distingu6, but not * 
equally happy as before. Her husband had 
absented himself much from hoiiiei ; and, 
when he returned, was so gloomy in 
presence, and callous to her attempted kind- 
ness, that it required some resolhtioii to 
bear his unkindness. Thus rendered un- 
happy, it m not surprising that she derived 
much pleasure from her acquaintance irith 
Captain Sinclair, whose easy manners and 
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delicate attentions conreyed an inoonceiv- 
able> but hazardous^ gratification to her ; 
though, up to the present moment, she had 
not detected the origin of her uneasy feel- 
ings^ or even taken alarm at them : happily, 
however, the period was not far distant 
when her eyes were to be opened to her 
peril— when the event will shew in what 
manner s}ie conducted herself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It is a busy talking world. 

That with licentious breathy blows likothe wind 
As freely on the palace as the cottage. - . 

Slander meets no regard from noble minds \ , ' 

Only the base believe what the base utter. ^ 

The day passed, with Mrs. Hamilton, 
amidst her usual round of fashionable 
avocations ; ahd seven o'clock foond her 
waiting dinner for her husbanili, When he 
arrived, it was obvious to her that some.^ 
thing had arisen to displease him, for hd 
scarcely spoke to her for some time. The 
conversation Sagged during the dinner, but 
some time after the servants had withdrawn, 
he abruptly asked whether she were going 
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out? She replied ia the Des^atlve, and be 
instantly rejoined, “ I heard yoa had or- 
dered the horses to be harnessed ready to 
be put to the carriage by ten o’clock.*' 

I did so, Charles, but intended only 
to make use of it should you go out this 
evening.” 

“ But suppose I meant to stay at home, 
Maria?” 

“ Theaj'^dear Charles, I will ring and 
order the horses put up for the night,” 
replied Mfu:ia, with a smile of pleasure, 
laying her hand on the handle of the bell 
as she spoke in promotion of her design. 

** Stay, stay, Maria ; let me hear where 
you intended to go?” 

“To tbe'bpera,. I half promised Mrs. 
Sinclair to join her party ; but since you 
remain here, Charles, I shall be much’ more 
gratified in staying with you.” She- pulled 
the beB, and,'' t)u the entrance of the servant, 
MA. Hamilton said, before she had time to 
speak, “ dohnstone, ’ order the carriage 
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round immediately, to take your mistress 
and myself to tl>e c^pera.” , 

'' But Charles/' interposed the astonish- 
ed Mrs. Hamilton, “ you do not like the 
opera. Pray do not go on my account.” 

“ May I not go with you if 1 wish 
it, Maria?” said the husband, somewhat 
peevishly. .» 

“ Certainly ; but I feared you were put- 
ting force upon your o^ inclinations, for 
my amusement.” 

“ Order the carriage, Johnstone,” re-ite- 
rated Mr. Hamilton in a tone of authority, 
which was unanswerghle, and the man left 
the room accordingly. “ Now, then, you 
will get ready,” he added, turning to hi.s 
lady, “ it is past nine, and yon will not be 
too early.” 

Mrs. Hamilton retired, not a little at a 
loss to account for this sudden, depl^ioh. 
“ How surprised Sinclair will be/' thought 
she, " to se'e me escorted by Charles.” Her 
ideas thus unconsciously tu]|ied towards 
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one who occupied by far a greater degree 
of interest in her mind than she was aware 
of, or than would have accorded with her 
notions of rectitude, had she probed her 
heart. 

As Mrs. Hamilton was handed into her 
box by her husband, she said, gaily, “ 1 
have brought a proselyte with me, Mrs. 
Sinclair, and 1 hope you will assist me in 
bis entire conversion.” 

“ That will bo scarcely necessary, my 
dear Mrs. Hamilton, since you have under- 
taken to bring him over to the universal 
opinion, stimulated by the exquisite tones 
of Pasta.” 

They were now seated, and while Charles 
conversed with Mrs. Sinclair, and at times 
carelessly spoke to others of the party, the 
captain leant on the back of Mrs. Ha- 
milton's jchair, listening with undisguised 
satisfaction to her animated discourse. 
Thu evening soon drew to a close, apd, 
after promising to meet her friends in tb^ 
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park on the foHowing day, Maria ' accom- 
panied her impatient hnsband to the car- 
riag'e, in which thoy were no sooner seated 
than she kindly hoped that he had not ' 
found the evening tedious. Charles ac- 
knowledged that he had been more amused 
(lian usual, but, as he did not volunteer any 
conversation, and all her attempts to draw 
liim from his taciturnity proving abortive, 
some time before they reached <Crosvenor 
Place they had sunk into silence. His 
evident ill-humour was no novelty, and 
Maria had ever found it the most pru- 
dential course, in such cases, to leave him 
entirely to himself. During the opera she had 
observed something was wrong, from fre- 
quently noticing that she was the object of 
his frowning scrutiny ; but no explanation 
of his displeasure passed between them, 
and sleep sooh obviated the circumEtanes 
of the evening from her mind. 

True to her arrangement, Maria drove' t'o 
the gardens in Regent’s Phrk the next 
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afternoon, where she found several of her 
acquaintances waiting for her near the 
entrance, from among whom the reader 
will not be surprised to hear Frederic 
started to her side the instant she descended 
from her carriage. She joined Mrs. Sinclair, 
and, with that lady and several of her usual 
fashionable adherents, she perambulated the 
gay spot for some time. The place soon 
became extremely crowded ; and, having 
stopped to examine and purchase an article 
at one of the stalls, she discovered that 
in the interim her friends had quitted the 
tent, and that she was alone. She walked 
on, looking on all sides for the face of one 
she knew, and in a few minutes recognized 
Frederic Sinclair, who said, as he ap- 
proached her through the denSb masses of 
people, “ Ah ! Mrs. Hamilton, I thought I 
should find you somewhere in this tent. I 
have jnst met an old Indian friend, and 
stopped to speak to him, by which means I 
lost you all; but,” be continued, as ko 
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looked round, where is my good mother ? 
«re you alone ? ” 

Yes, indeed,’’ replied his fair friend ; [ 
have missed her, somehow. I thought, 
])erhaps, 30U were sent in search of me.” 

‘‘ I expected to find you together,” 
n turned Sinclair ; but as you are as 
iiiiiortunate as myself, I shall find addi- 
iiunal ^easnre in joining her from being of 
use to you. Which way shall we proceed?” 

There 1 am entirely at a loss, Captain 
Sinclair, but this ])ath aflbrds us as pro- 
ba()lc a chance as any other.” 

They t aimed down it accordingly, and, 
utter a quarter of an hour’s walk, Maria 
rletermincd to return to her carriage ; she 
was, notwithstanding, induced to defer 
doing so for a feW minutes by Sinclair’s 
proposition 10 remain stationary a little 
while, in hopes his mother, who was un- 
doubtedly pursuing the same futile object 
with themselves, might pass. For this 
purpose, Mrs. Hamilton placed herself on 
VOL. 1. 
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a seat, and both turned their eyes in every 
direction in hopes of meeting with their 
friends. The bench Maria had selected was 
placed in front of a large bush, so thick 
that nothing could be observed through it ; 
and she, being at first intent upon the pass- 
ing objects, did not observe that tlie voices 
of some persons on the contrary side an- 
nounced the situation of other seats. The 
conversation, however, did not regUd her, 
and she was too much occupied with her 
own affairs to pay any attention to the few 
words which reached her ear ; but, when 
. she was silent a few minutes, while the 
captain advanced two or three paces to 
have a more extensive, view up the walk, 
she could not avoid hearing a part, at least, 
of what was said, But I blame her hus- 
band, .entirely/’ said one of the party; to 
which an Indistinct answer was returned, 
and again she heard these words : He is 
always with her^ paying as much, if not 
more, attention than her husband ought to 
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do/* At this moment Frederic rejoined her 
and said, as he sat down, They are still 
invisible, so I think we will only wait five 
minutes long^er.” He drew out his watch 
and held it in his hand as they ag-ain looked 
around ; their pause made the voices au- 
dible, and Maria distinctly caught the next 
sentence ; I certainly fear, unless Mrs. 
Hami^n sees her danger soon, the designs 
of the captain will have proved to be too 

powerful for her heart and for Maria 

heard no more ! the boiling tide of blood 
which mounted to her head appeared to 
deprive her of the power of understanding ; 
she started, and, as she hastily rose, scarcely 
knowing what she did, her eyes were almost 
unconsciously directed towards her com- 
panion ; perhaps hoping to discover by his 
looks if the fatal words had also attracted 
his attention. Our soldier^s ears had too 
truly been saluted by the same unpleasant 
information, but, with characteristic firm- 
ness, he preserved his compoJiireJ and, 

o 2 
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quitting his seat with an air of carelessness, 
he now stood beside her, when he could 
not fail to remark her confusiap ; yet he 
retained suflicient command over the 
muscles of his countenance to prevent her 
sustaining more annoyance from a disco- 
very of the realization of her fears. “ Voii 
arc now tired of waiting, Mrs. Hamilton, 
shall I sec you to your carriage ? ’||||ie dc- 
inauded, with the view of relieving her ti-oni 
her awkward situation. She bowed only, 
her tongue seemed paralysed, and her 
tremor was so great that, uu willing as she 
might be, she was obliged to accept the 
support of her companion's arm. I feai 
you are not well/' he said, as they walked 
onw ards, and he felt her whole frame shake . 

Can I get yon any thing? ” 

No, thank you," she replied with an 
effort; I shall be better presently; the 
heat, I fancy, has been too much for me.'’ 
No more was said, and in a little time 
they gained the entrance of the gardens, 
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where, greatly to her distress, several of 
her party assembled round her, with num- 
berless inquiries as to where She had been ; 
ut the same time detailing in how many 
])luees they had sought for her. Sinclair 
immediately stood forth her champion, and 
Idling them the agitation of having been 
kit by them, together with the heat and 
occasioned by her walk, had con- 
siilorahly indisposed her, and he requested 
some one to look for the carriage. Mrs. 
Sinclair kindly offered to accompany her 
home, but this she dedined, having partly 
recovered her self-possession, declaring 41 
little rest would soon restore her. The 
>oiing officer handed her to her carriage, 
a 0(1 then stood a moment until she drove 
off, when his bow, if less cordial than usual, 
was infinitely more profound; and a flash 
oi' something like scorn passed rapidly over 
liis manly brow, as he turned and mounted 
his cabriolet. 

As Mrs. Hamilton proceeded home, whi- 
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ther she had g'iven immediate orders to be 
driven, she leaned back and endeavoured to 
compose herself, but her efforts were use- 
less. Indeed, the more she contemplated 
her late humiliating position, the more she 
felt crushed. That such a subject should 
be openly canvassed was agony to her. She 
tried to reflect, but to mi purpose; she 
fancied every one she met looked upon her 
ith an eye of reproach ; and never did she 
hail her approach to her splendid, but 
heartless residence, with more unfeigned 

joy- 

# Alone in her boudoir, she could retrace 
the past ; she could not even hope Captain 
Sinclair was unacquainted with the cause 
of her agitation, since she herself had so 
plainly heard the odious imputation, and 
shame dyed her cheek with crimson, while 
tears of mortification rushed into her eyes 
at the idea. She wept long and bitterly. 
She wept from various causes, anger, sor- 
row, and wounded pride, struggled in her 
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breast. She was unwilling to believe he 
had intended to make her miserable by 
gaining hjgr aflFections ; but, however averse 
to the unvarnished fact, she was compelled, 
reluctantly to acknowledge that, if such 
had been his intention, his attempt had 
been partly crowned with success ; and that 
she had suffered the citadel of her heart to 
f>e invaded. She felt she had not repelled 
the insidious enemy; had not maintained a 
vigilant guard to protect her against his 
attacks, but had weakly permitted hiih to 
gain admittance to her strong hold with- 
out considering the danger of his so doing ; 
and now she was suddenly and violently 
apprised of her situation by the harsh 
voice of a stranger, and awakened to the 
<Tuel certainty of its being in the power 
of the enemy. 

Mrs. Hamilton could not disguise from 
lu^rself that her few weeks' acquaintance 
with Frederic had renewed feelings which 
years had deadened, and which, owing to 
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her husband’s conduct, had too easily been 
rekindled. Have I not,’" thouj^ht she, 
‘‘ permitted this dangerous friend too con- 
stant, too uncontrolled, an ingress to my 
house, and alloy^^ed him to confer more 
gratification by his society than was con- 
sistent with my character? Have I not re- 
ceived attentions from him which, from 
others, were alike unmarked and unre- 
qiiited, but at his hands were too gra- 
tilying? Oh! yes, I see it all now — 1 see 
my guilty weakness. Oh ! how he must 
despise— how he must pity me.” Here 
she again yielded to her grief for some 
time, when Charles’s evident displeasure 
the night before crossed her mind. Was 
it possible he could be jealous?” she 
asked herself. Conscience told her such 
might be the case, though most earnestly 
did she hope she was mistaken ; but 
her fears, once roused, saw evil in every 
circumstance, arid produced the alarm that 
he must be suspicious of her partiality 
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for Sinclair, since it was noticed by straii- 
g'crs. 

Most painfully did she feel the manner in 
wliich she had been warned of her error,, 
yet she felt thankful she had not continued 
lo]i*^cr in ignorance of it, since her penchant 
had not yet become too serious for amend- 
me at, and she had strength to retrace her 
.sJeps. Having thus reviewed her conduct 
uni fully deplored it, she threw herself upon 
licr knees, and poured out her prayers and 
siipplicatioiis before her Almighty Judge, 
while tears of penitence fell on her clasped 
hands. 

For a short period no sound was heard 
in that apartment, save the soft breathing 
of the noble-minded woman, whose coun- 
tenance, a>s she rose, beamed with holy hope, 
such firm and high resolve, that it was feasy 
to perceive her determination was taken, 
and that, in knowing her peril, Mrs. Ha- 
milton had already half achieved the coa- 

,o 5 
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quest of herself. Finally, she laid dowu'^ 
such a line for the future as should eifec- . 
tually prevent a recurrence of so mortifying 
a situation, and it will not be doubted, we 
hope, that she had firmness to carry such 
into execution. 

Mrs. Hamilton was roused from the train 
of deep thoug^ht into which she had fallen, 
by the clock on the chimney-piece striking 
the hour. She looked op, and, seeing that 
it w as six o’clock, she recollected that she 
was engaged to accompany Charles to a 
dinner party. What was to be done? she 
was neither ready, nor willing, to enter into 
society that evening, yet how to excuse 
herself to her husband she knew not, con- 
sequently, after a moment’s hesitation, she 
decided upon attending him, and even then 
to commence her great design of self- 
command. 

Thus laudably inclined, she joined the 
party, and, if her spirits were not so elastic 
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as usual, she easily accounted for the 
change, by urging her fatigue, which the 
pallor of her countenance fully corrobo- 
rated* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


i\la« ! that pang will he severe 
AVhit'li bids n« part to nu'et no more, 
Wliieh tearrj me far from one ‘jo dc’ar, 
Dc])arting for a distant shore. 

BVRON. 


Let us now, for a brief space, Ibllow the 
dragoon as he drove slowly along with the 
nonchalance peculiar to gentlemen ot his 
cloth. He wa.> no less startled than Mrs. 
Hamilton by what he had heard, though 
he felt infinitely more indignant at the 
calumny. He acknowledged that he might 
have been betrayed by the dream of plea- 
sure, into an over-strained attendance in 
the train of his friend ; but his mind re- 
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volted from the idea of obtaining undue 
influence over her affections. He convicted 
himself of having experienced a dangerous 
satisfaction in her society, but had he en* 
tcrtaiiied the most distant idea her happi- 
ness was hazarded, no consideration should 
have prevented his resignation of her ac- 
quaintance. What a blind, weak fool, I 
have been,'’ thought he, not to have 
perceived the abyss towards which 1 was 
running headlong! An abyss, also, from 
which I have already once saved myself — 
only it seems to turn round and get still 
more deeply involved. But means of escape 
arc yet left me — I will fly from temptation 
and contempt — her contempt — which must 
necessarilly follow the charge of my evil 
iatentions. Painful as it may be for her 
to harbour such an ojunion of me, it is, 
perhaps, better for our mutual safety she 
sliould not be undeceived ; and I must 
devise some means for obviating the un- 
pleasantness of our frequent meetings. 
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Thank Heaven ! 1 see where my folly has 
carried me, in time to avert its fatal conse- 
quences, and 1 will not shrink from the 
salutary remedy." Having made these re- 
flections on his way to Kensington Gardeos, 
where he met several friends, he gave hi.s 
Tiger the reins, and, accompanying them, 
soon seemed to dismiss this disagreeable 
subject from his mind. 

It was yet early next day, when Mrs. 
Sinclair called in Grosvenor Place, anxious 
to hear how Mrs. Hamilton was, and she 
had scarcely satisfied herself of the im- 
provement of her health, when she hastened 
to inform her that she had every reason to 
fear her son’s regiment was, immediately, 
to be removed to Ireland. 

" He seems charmed with the prospect,” 
pursued the mother, “ and, though I cannot 
say I have so enthusiastic an idea of an 
Irish residence, I am rejoiced to see he is 
contented to leave his country again.” 

“ But Ireland, my dear madam,” said 
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Maria, “ is so near, that you may easily 

accompany captain Sinclair, and, if you 

wish to hear a pleasing picture of my father 

laud, I can draw you such an one as will 

almost make you decide upon going.” 

“ Oh ! I have no repugnance to any 

removal with my Frederic returned Mrs. 

Sinclair, smiling, “ we are willing to make 

any sacrifice lor those we love ; he it is 

% 

u lio wishes me to stay among my friends, 
lliough I tell him, to watch over him, and 
administer to his happiness, is “ my be- 
ing's aim and end.” 

” Of course you will leave us then, Mrs. 
Sinclair ? ” 

" Probably ; as he will, undoubtedly, 
(‘oncede the point, knowing how anxious 
i am not to lose his society. As soon as 
I know we are to go, for certain, I will let 
you know, Frederic is now gone to the 
Horse Guards. Shall I see you at Mrs. 
B— 's to-night?” 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Hamilten, “ I could 
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not accept her invitation, from a previous 
cng’ag:emetit with a friend of my husband,’* 
Well, then, I will tell Frederic to call 
and let you know — but X must beg you to 
excuse a short visit, my dear Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, for I have an appointment at one 
o’clock ; but 1 could not resist the tempta- 
tion of ascertaining, personally, how you 
were, after your fatigue, and of telling you 
this trouble>somc Irish business.** 
Compliments and leave-taking terminated 
the visit, and Maria was left to think over 
the news she had heard, which aflbrdod her 
both pleasure and pain. The former from 
the prospect of being spared the annoyance 
of meeting tlie captain much longer, and 
the latter from finding that he considen'd it 
so eligible to quit the scene of his cruel 
attempt. No doubt,*’ she argued to her- 
self, he discovers it is advisable to fly, 
now he is unmasked, and I hope, both for 
his sake and mine, we may meet no more ; 
my duties are difficult ones, and I must take 
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care I am not again tempted from their 
harsh, but virtuous, performance/" 

Several days passed without Mrs. Hamil- 
ton seeing Frederic, for although he called 
for the sake of appearance, it was at such 
time when she was most likely to be from 
liome ; he also persuaded his mother to 
write to Maria, instead of his paying her 
•li visit, to inform her of tJieir speedy depar- 
ture ; and he succeeded in avoiding her in 
society, until the day previous to that on 
which he was to quit London, His mother 
Jiad frequently expressed surprise at his not 
going to Mr. Uamilton"s so often as for- 
j);erly, to vAhich he pleaded his variety ol' 
employment before leaving England. 

On the last day, however, he coincided 
with her in thinking he was under the 
necessity of calling to take leave, and 
accordingly set out, about one o’clock, for 
the house where he had spent so many 
delighlAil, but, unpropjtious hours lor his 
])eace. All his former pleasurable sensa- 
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tlons were now destroyed— justly annihi- 
lated — -and his actual feelings concentrated 
into a firm resolution to act as his duty, as 
his conscience, pointed out. His natural 
powers of mind had already enabled him 
to crush that interest, which he had found 
lurking in his heart, for the fascinating 
Mrs. Hamilton — he had discovered, upon 
inspection, that her image was like a fungus 
in a noble mansion, which, once rooted, 
makes its rapid, but unseen, ravages, in 
every direction, and, if not discovered and 
exterminated permanently, will, ere long, 
sap the very foundations, until the faiiric 
becomes worthless, and falls, irretrievably, 
to decay. 

Thus Sincliair, in fancied security, had 
permitted Maria to engage his thoughts, 
until she had insensibly entwined herself 
around his heart, in a manner to endanger 
his well-being, until the door of conviction 
was opened, and he saw the destructive 
poison. Then, like a good workman, he 
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struck iustantly at 1;he origin of the evil, 
and effectually eradicated it ; not, certainly, 
without an effort. No ! the wound might, 
lor a time, be tender — the struggle for mas- 
tery be great — but the salve of rectitude 
must soothe the first, while virtue must 
support and encourage the last. 

With genuine, honourable, upright, and 
steady intentions, he resolved to meet Mrs. 
Hamilton as usual, to prevent, if possible, 
the awkwardness which would probably 
attend his visit, and, by so doing, benefit 
both. Thus prepared, Captain Sinclair 
mounted the steps, and applied his hand 

to the knocker of No. Grosvernor 

Place ; not without a secret hope, it must 
be acknowledged, that Mrs. Hamilton might 
not be at home. The door opened, and his 
hope vanished, for the array of domestics 
convinced him it was fallacious, and he 
followed, his conductor^ not with his usual 
elasticity, but with the heavy step of dogged 
determination. 
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The drawing-room was void, and his sum- 
moned courage was unavailing ; he walked 
to the window as the servant retired to in- 
form his mistress of his arrival, and gazed 
vacantly on the opposite view of St. James's 
Park, At another time, he had not hesitated 
to invade her boudoir; but now the case 
was altered. His quality he felt to be that 
of a common acquaintance, and, as such, 
be must wait her appearance. A light step 
was heard approaching — he turned jneeba- 
^nically, and Maria entered, pale, calm, and 
dignified, yet courteous. He looked at her al- 
most with astonishment ; he expected, at 
some embarrassment, some shew of feeling, 
but no ! all was composed, and he instantly 
hailed the circumstance with satisfaction as 
affording assistance to his conduct. He 
took bis cue from her, and adopted a similar 
manner. The visit was prolonged much 
beyond the period either had believed 
would have been possible ; for, in a very 
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few minutes, each acquired confidence in 
tliemselves, and in the other, and conversed 
with the ease, though not the unreserve, of 
their foniier acquaintance: perhaps, also, each 
dreaded the struggle of the last moment for 
their still recently formed resolutions ; but 
delay availed not; half an hour had elapsed, 
and Frederic rose to take his leave. Maria’s 
countenance underwent a momentary change 
as she gave her hand, which was so cold 
that her visiter could scarcely refrain from 
a start. It was like the collision of fire 
w ith ice, for he felt in a raging fever. 

The parting was hasty, but in character 
with their distant behaviour, and both felt, 
as the house door closed behind Frederic, 
that a great and fearful conquest over self 
liad been maintained and effected with 
cre>dit and satisfaction. 

The Captain stepped forward with his 
usual quickness and agility, under the in- 
fluence of that contentment which the sense 
of having acted rightly ever confers. One 
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week from that period found him an inhabi- 
tant of the ‘‘ gem of the ocean,’' where, for 
the present, we will leave him to the delect- 
able employment of Still-hunting, White 
Boys, &c. &c. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


For mati, to man 

So oft unjust, is always so to woman. 

, ByaoN. 


Mrs. Hamilton exerted herself much for 
some days to shake off the anxiety which 
had arisen from the late painful discovery ; 
and, although suffering bodily and mentally, 
( ontrived to conceal from those around her 
the existence of a grief, which was sensibly 
augmented by her husband’s frequent harsh- 
ness, still more felt from this time, as he 
gradually confined himself more to home 
the remainder of the time they stayed in 
town. That might comprehend a space of 
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two mouths, during which he generatly went 
with her into company, with the riew, she 
fancied, of watching her, though she had no 
reason to form such an opinion from his 
language. Frequently peevish, irritable, 
and tyrannical, he yet never insulted her, by 
avowing any jealousy ; and she was more 
able to cope with his ill-temper, from its 
having been changing for the worse for 
many months past, though on what account 
slie was ignorant. 

When Charles formerly pursued his own 
pleasures, she had seen so little of him that 
she had not felt, and consequently had not 
paid much attention to his indillerent 
temper. Now the ca.se was otherwise ; and 
she had many little -trials to endure, which 
called all her forbearance, and natural 
sweetness of disposition, into action. 

August now approached, and all who 
were able began to leave London. Mr. 
and Mrs.JHamilton repaired to a villa which 
the former had purchased on the banks of 
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the Thames^ near Healey ; and for some weeks 
he continued to enjoy apparently the relief 
afforded by the ehabg'e of scene. His wife's 
kindness seemed to have worked favourably 
upon his mind^ and she was encourag^ed to 
proceed in her wish to render him more alTec- 
^ tionate. From this state of comparative hap- 
piness in his society, she was suddenly diverted 
by an unforseen event, which in one moment 
dashed the scarcely tasted hup from her ljps,for 
which she had so long pined, so long struggled. 

She was sitting alone one morning, when a 
servant entered, and, to her infinite surprise, 
requested directions relative to the packing 
of his master’s clothes. 

Packing Mr, Hamilton’s clothes !” she 
repeated. 

“ Yes, ma’am, you have the key of the room 
where the portmanteau is, which master always 
uses when he travels.” 

But I know nothing of his going away, 
Johnstone : what inHuces you to think he is ?” 

From my master ordering me, ma’am, to 
put up clothes sufficient for a fortnight, imtne. 
diately. Ho yon not know, ma’am, that Thomas 
is gone to take a place in the coach ? ” 

VOL. I. p 
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No, indeed, I did not, Johnstone replied 
Maria, rising quickly. Where is Mr, Hamil- 
ton V’ 

In his dressing-room, ma’am.'* 

Very well — here is the key to get the port- 
manteau,” she said, as she left the apartment 
to learn the occasion of so sudden a removal. 
She encountered her husband as she was on 
her way to his room, and instantly accosted 
him, saying Are you really going away to- 
day, Charles ? ” 

^^Ah, Maria! I was coming to tell you, I 
must go to town directly. This letter, which 
I have just received, relates to business of the 
greatest importance, which must be attended 
to. You must get some one to stay with you, 
for I shall not be back for some days.” 

They had now entered the library, and Maria 
said, Surely the business cannot prevent you 
returning here at night, Charles ; there are 
coaches both early and late, besides, there is 
the carriage.” 

I rather think I shall have to go beyond 
London ; therefore, certainly, cannot return to- 
night, Maria. Very likely, also, I may take the 
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present opportunity of paying Lord Glenartney 
his yearly visit ; but, of this, I can inform you 
by letter ; so do not expect me before you seenie.” 

Charles,” said Mrs. Hamilton mildly, but 
sorrowfully ; you cannot deceive me ; I am 
sure you are not going on business only. You 
are meditating leaving me in the way you did 
last year.” 

You arc unjust, Maria ; w^hen you see this 
letter, which I assure you is the sole cause of 
my journey.” 

I must believe you, replied Mrs. Hamilton ; 
“ but I feared, as you had ordered Johnstone 
to pack so many things, that you were likely 
to be absent a long time,” 

The cheek of her husband was overspread by 
a momentary paleness, as he replied, Your 
fears are your bane, I believe, Mrs. Hamilton 
— always aroused before there is any occasion; 
Suppose I did give such directions ; is that any 
reason I should be thus importuned ? Heaven 
knows ! my home is unpleasant enough without 
being obliged to stay in it for ever, or required 
to give an account of my intended proceedings, 
which, in the present instance, I cannot, being 
ignorant of them myself.”' 

p 2 
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Maria's countenance fell ; she saw farther 
remonstrance was useless^ and she turned aside 
to conceal a tear, which swam in her eye, in 
consequence of this speech ; perhaps the most 
direct avowal of his sentiments, which had 
ever passed his lips. Selfish as he Tvas,>^fais 
heart smote him for his unkindness, when she 
g-ently enquired where she should write to him, 
and he rejoined in a softened tone, You may 
direct to Ibbotson's, if you have any thing to 
say before you hear from me ; which I think is 
not likely, as you shall certainly know soon 
whetiier I go on to Scotland.'* 

Of course you will sleep in Grosvenor Place, 
Charles : the person there will get every thing 
ready, if you only let her know in time, and 
you can sit in the back parlour," 

Oh no ; I shall not go there, Maria ; an 
hotel is the best place for me, and I meaQ to 
go to one while J stay in town.** 

At this moment the servant entered to say 
that the coach would be at the door in five 
minutes ; and Mr. Hamilton demanded if his 
portmanteau were ready* 

It will be, sir, by that time/* replied the 
domestic. 
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" Get my great coat, Johnstone, for me to 
take, and bring my hat and gloves.” 

The man withdrew to obey, and Maria said, 
“Have you every thing you want, Charles V’ 

“ Yes, I think so.” He appeared to consider 
a moment; then looking at her, and seeing she 
still regarded him wishfully, he said, as he 
kissed her kindly, nay even fondly, “You 
almost make me wish this letter had not come, 
Maria, although it has afforded me much plea* 
sure, by apprising me of an event to which I 
have looked forward with anxiety.” 

“ Let me, then, hope, dear Charles, that such 
a feeling may hasten your return.” 

“ Undoubtedly it shall ; I wish necessity did 
not call me away. Good-bye ; I hear the coach ; 
I will write before long.” He pressed her 
hand, looked at her again with an affection she 
had seldom experienced, in which glance, how- 
ever, there was mingled an unaccountable 
wildness Mrs. Hamilton did not understand, 
and then left the room. 

After having wished him farewell, Maria 
stood still in the place he had left her, and lent 
an attentive ear to the rattle of the coach 
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steps, as they were put up; the door was 
closed with a slam : All’s right/’ was echoed 
by several voices ^iu different keys, and the 
vehicle departed. Maria sunk on the sofa, 
and wept, it might be difficult to say from what 
cause, though many vexatious circumstances 
combined to overcome her ; one or two of which, 
perhaps, we may as well point out, in case the 
reader should not already have discovered 
them. 

In the first place, she was disappointed, 
greatly disappointed, at Charles's abrupt de- 
parture, at the moment she was flattering her- 
self her attempts to attach him to her were likely 
to be more fortunate than hitherto ; when she 
thought he seemed more happy in her society, 
and at the same time that she was endeavour- 
ing to repair her self-accusing injustice with 
regard to Sinclair. With pain, not unmixed 
with surprise, she had heard him speak in such 
terms of dislike of his home, as he had never 
done before ; and she felt an apprehension, 
for the first time, of the causb of bis journey 
— his dreaded, yet unusual manner, on quittin^^ 
her, alarmed her, and an indefinable dread of 
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unknown evil crept over her : then, again, she 
thought how lonely she was, her father and 
brother many miles distant^ while a few ac- 
quaintance only were within reach. The latter 
circumstance was not one calculated to affect 
her greatly, in general, but now it served to 
increase her dejection, and for some minutes 
she indulged it unrestrained. 

But Maria was not a desponding character, 
and she endeavoured to* console herself by a 
glance at the less gloomy side of the picture. 
He might really only be called away by his 
affairs, from which her fears had given birth 
to a vision she almost condemned herself for 
daring to harbour : she recollected his promise 
of writing to her, and more especially she re- 
called, with satisfaction, the uncommon kind- 
ness of his last words : and in this review 
Mrs. Hamilton, by degrees, found consolation. 
She busied herself in numerous ways, and soon 
succeeded in making the smiling figure of hope 
her last companion. In a few days she dis- 
patched a letterto Charles, which was answered 
after an interval of a week. A general tone of 
kindness ran throughout, which carried balm 
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to the heart of the solitary wife. No mention, 
however, was made of his return, or, indeed, 
of his future profeeding^s, consequently she 
concluded it was Mr, Hamilton’s intention to 
remain some time longer in London ; but this 
could only be supposition, as she did not im- 
mediately reply, requesting information on the 
subject ; but, as her husband hated writing, 
and very seldom troubled himself with any 
correspondence, she having frequently found 
that, after being so troubled, his communica- 
tion testiiied his distaste of the employment, 
that he complained of want of time, or did not 
disguise his having been disturbed and dis- 
pleased by something. 

During his former absences, it was therefore 
a very rare occurrence for her to receive any let- 
ter from him, and she was not surprised that, 
day after day, and week after week, passed 
on, without any further . account of him ; 
although she had not failed to write to the 
hotel he had desired. In the mcaii time, her 
thoughts were partly absorbe^y her brother’s 
expected return : Mortimer, after having wan- 
dered over most part of Southern Europe, and 
even visited Africa, returned to the Frenc 
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capital^ whence his father and sii^ter learnt his 
intention of proceeding to England in the 
course of a short time, Th« affection which had 
ever subsisted between Mortimer and Maria 
was of that high and noble character which 
emanates from esteem, and a just appreciation 
of the intrinsic merits of each other* They 
mutually felt a firm dependence in the judg- 
ment, the love, and the worth of their best 
friend ; and it, in consei^uence, was with heart- 
felt pleasure that Mrs. Hamilton anticipated 
his arrival, rendered still more gratifying to 
her from his long absence* 

Lord Fitz Eustace also apprised her that he 
proposed to meet his son immediately on his 
landing, and thence to proceed together to 
Henley, Here waip ample employment, both 
mental and physical, for her, and as she might 
expect the travellers in three or four days from 
that time, her suspense was not likely to be of 
long continuance. Upon the receipt of this 
delightful newfk Mrs. Hamilton did not like 
to trust any more to a letter, but resolved to 
go up to London, at least»^to ascertain if 
Charles weite there or not, which, from his con- 

p 5 
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tinued silence^ she almost feared was improlia* 
ble. Accordingfly she entered her carriage at 
an early hour the following mornings and drove 
first to the hotel to which she had directed the 
letters she had written. To her inquiry, whether 
Mr. Hamilton were there, she was answered in 
the negative by the waiter, whom she called 
to the carriage to interrogate herself. "'Mr. 
Hamilton/' added the man, has not been 
here the last five weeks/' 

And pray how long did he then remain?’' 
inquired the anxipus wife. 

Not more than a couple of hours, ma'am ; 
in fact, he only dined here before he went off 
by the Edinburgh mail." 

Edinburgh ? " repeated Maria. 

Yes, ma'am." 

‘^And pray/' rejoined she, after a momentary 
pause^ have not any letters come here for him 
within that time ?" 

Yes, ma’^, certainly ; but beingignorant 
of the address of Mr* Hamilton, we have not 
been able to forward them. We are very par^ 
titular in taking pare of any papers or cards 
left for him, as he is always in the habit of 
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comiog'i and having many letters addressed 
here for him/^ 

Could you oblige me by letting me see those 
you have at present. I wish to know if a letter 
I sent is still lying useless.” Maria's re- 
quest was quickly complied with, and she soon 
discovered her own unfortunate epistles, among 
many others, as she looked over the parcel ; 
the handwriting on one of these particularly 
struck her, and caused an involuntary pang of 
distrust in her bosom. It was directed in the 
small delicate hand of a female, and Maria 
felt convinced she had never before seen it, as 
for an instant st|^e contemplated it with anxiety, 
ere she replaced them all in the hands of the 
waiter ; at the same time returning an answer 
in the negative to his demand, whether she 
could inform him when Mr. Hamilton would 
return. 

Thus unsuccessful, she no longer delayed 
going to her own residence, where it was neces- 
sary she should wait some time for her horses 
to rest. It was now the beginning of October, 
and^ every place looked deserted, most of the 
houses were shut up, and the streets were 
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empty ; in short, all around seemed in con* 
formity with Mrs. Hamilton’s feelings, which 
were those of anxiety and disappointment. She 
was now satisfied her husband had left her 
with a far different motive than the arrange- 
ment of pressing business ; but the thought of 
Lord Glenartney’s sudden illness, which she 
indulged for one brief moment, was quickly 
dispelled by his total silence on that head, and 
continued absence. Perhaps,” thought she, 
as she shrank into the comer of her convey- 
ance, perhaps he feared to tell me of his 
lordship’s illness or death at the present mo- 
ment,” for her health had bee^i indifferent for 
some time past, partly brought on by anxiety 
at being still without any hopes of a family, 
a circumstance which she had contemplated 
as the means of procuring her the felicity she 
desired, but had never enjoyed in her matrix 
monial state ; but should he have been so con- 
siderate, she could furnish no reason for con* 
cealing it so long, and she trembled to think 
any less creditable cause detained him. 

She felt it was n^ hopeless to seek Charles 
in London, and it grieved her to think her father 
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and her beloved Mortimer would arrive before 
she could summon him from Scotland^ should 
he be there, and they would witness her deser- 
tion, and probably fathom her domestic dis- 
comfort. This sorely affected her, since it had 
been her great object hitherto, in which she 
had succeeded, to veil the unwelcome truth from 
the knowledge of her relations. From Mortimer 
she feared concealment would be impossible, 
since his attachment" to her would cause 
him to expect an equal devotion in her 
husband. 

She was aroused from her gloomy reflections 
and forebodings by the carriage stopping; 
she cast her eyes up at the windows, and 
saw they were all shut, the loud ring and 
thundering knock given by her footman rever- 
berated wildly through the almost unfurnished 
abode, conveying a chill, a sense of desolation 
to her heart, which tended to augment her 
previous disposition of loneliness. 

The woman, who kept the house in the 
absence of the family, looked, she fancied, more 
old, more demure, than formerly, as she opened 
the door, and having admitted her lady, pro** 
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ceeded to unbar the shutters iu one of the 
rooms. 

Mrs. Hamilton felt it was almost unneces'^ 
sary to inquire for Charles^ but she determined 
not to be overcome by her feelings, and 
iRunediately interrogated the woman, whose 
answer soon annihilated the ray of hope which 
was afforded by this last resource. Mr. Hamil* 
ton had not called at the bouse since he left 
it in July to go to Henley. Maria turned 
away, certainly not surprised. How could 
she be ? but, sensible that her last feeble chance 
was destroyed, a chance on which she had 
not calculated as likely to produce any favour- 
able result ; and yet, when deprived of it by 
the voice of reality, she seemed to have re- 
linquished her only valuable possession. So 
certain is it that the mind clings to phantoms, 
and as long as a shadow of hope remains, is 
tempted to look forward to a brilliant future, 
even though sense and reason declare no ex-^ 
pectaiion of good can or ought to be formed 
DO such a basis. 

The dispirited Maria, in a few hours, found 
herself again in her country abode^^ when she 
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lost no time in indidag a letter to Charles^ 
which she sent off to Glenartney Castle, in 
hopes that he might receiTe it there, and be 
induced to return soon, although she now 
entirely gave up the idea of his being with her 
on the arrival of the travellers. She entreated 
him not to delay answering her if he should 
still be unable to come home, expressed her 
hopes that illness was not the cause of his 
absence ; but carefully avoided any expression 
which might be construed into reproach for 
his conduct, or which might appear to allude, 
in the slightest degree, to her just anxiety 
at his resolute neglect. This business per* 
formed, she felt more happy, and turned her 
thoughts to the grateful contemplation of her 
re-union with those she loved. 

A hurried note from Lord Fitz Eustace, on 
the second day, announced his safe landing, 
and informed her that she might look hourly 
for his arrival, since, as soon as he was 
joined by his son, he should not lose a mo- 
ment in setting out for Henley. This letter, 
kind and delightful as it was, far from tran-^ 
^uilizing Mrs. Hamilton, only contributed \o 
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heighten the disorder of her nervous system. 
Deeply affected by the ill success of her 
journey to London, and the fears to which it 
had given rise, added to previous , delicate 
health, and attendant low spirits, she was 
scarcely able to bear the anticipated pleasure, 
particularly as no precise period was specified 
for its occurrence- Every nOlse made her start 
convulsively, the sound Of a wheel, were it 
ever so slight, made her tremble and turn pale, 
and it was many minutes, nay, sometimes an 
hour, before she could recover from these agita- 
tions. In vain she condemned her weakness, 
in vain strove to repress these sensations, the 
debilitated body was unable to bear the shocks 
from which her firm and noble mind still rose 
triumphant, and essayed, unsuccessfully, to 
retain .that empire o\er its earthly tenement 
which it had hitherto possessed in other trying 
circumstances# 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


For thee, mj own sweet sister, in thy heart 
1 know myself secure, as thou in mine ; 

We were, and are, — I am, even as thou art-^ 
Beings who ne^er each other can resign. 

&y»0N. 


Titus passed three whole days, during^ which, 
it will be easily imagined, Mrs. Hamilton 
had not omitted to assure Lord Fitz Eustace 
of the joy she felt at the near prospect of 
.seeing two such dearly beloved friends; men- 
tioning, at the same time, her regret at 
Charles’s being from home. It was towards 
the close of tho day, perhaps verging on six. 
o’clock, that Maria was sitting, pensively, 
in the large drawing-room, which looked 
doubly dreary, as the flickeHng fire, every 
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now and then relieving^ the tivilig^ht by a 
bright flame, plainly determined the outline 
of the apartment, and shone on the sole 
occupant, who, with her head resting on her 
hand, looked thoughtfully at the devouring 
element, as it consumed the coal, and piece 
after piece fell beneath the power of the little 
flame, which gleamed fitfully at intervals. 
Suddenly she rose, as a gust of wind swept by 
the house, and, while a ray of joy lighted up 
her countenance, she approached the window, 
and again was still — a moment proclaimed 
that her ears had not deceived her — the sound, 
borne from a distance by the evening breeze, 
she now heard distinctly — a carriage rapidly 
approached — every second seemed to add to 
the throbbing of her pulses, and she actually 
leaned against the table for support, as it 
stopped at the door. She would have rung the 
bell in her eagerness, but dared not relinquish 
her hold. " How foolish I am !” said she, as 
she strove to walk across the room, but before 
she had taken a step for that purpose, a well 
known voice was heard pronouncing her name 
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iti the hall — the door was hastily throwii open 
— a glare of light burst in — her eyes filled with 
tears, and her e'fforts were ineffectual to ad- 
vance towards Mortimer, who now entered. 
With what tenderness, with what rapture, did 
she not receive and return his caresses! how 
sweet were the endearments she had so long 
felt the want of! her father too, was all kind- 
ness, and the heart of the solitary was com- 
forted. 

She was no longer alone, or in the sad 
company of her uneasy thoughts; she had 
those by her side who loved,^who cherished, 
her; whose gaze became melancholy, when 
they saw her pallid cheek and worn appear- 
ance. You think me altered, Mortfmer,'' she 
said, pressing his hand fondly. Your looks 
tell me so, but you will see me better to- 
morrow ; your arrival has hurried me.*’ 

‘‘ Though it is three years since we parted, 
dear Maria,” answered her brother, perhaps 
£ was so unconscionable as to expect to find 
you the same as when I left, without consider- 
ing the alterations of time and circumstance. 
£ did not hear you had been lil.” 
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Neither have I, — but, haviu^^ been much 
alone lately, I believe I have permitted my 
mind to dwell too long^ upon a subject of some 
anxiety to me. You, however, are also changed 
in appearance, Mortimer, but it is for the 
better — my father, too, looks well,*' added she, 
affectionately. ** How did you leave our friends 
in Ireland, dear sir?" 

All well, Maria : but where is Hamilton ?" 

Yes," said Mortimer, where is your hus- 
band, Maria?" 

In Scotland, I believe," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, calmly, but I expect he will be 
home soon, as I wrote to request he would 
return, as soon as 1 learnt it was your kind 
intention to come to us." 

And has he been away long?" asked 
Mortimer. 

' About six weeks, I think, therefore his 
uncle must be satisfied with the length of 
his visit." 

*^Wby did you not go with him, Maria? 
The change would have done you good." 

** I fancy," replied she, " Glenartney is very 
strange, and does not like female society, for 
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which reason I never accompany Charles. But 
pray ring, Mortimer/* she continued, anxious 
to change the subject, and ^e will enquire 
why we are waiting so long for our dinner.** 
As Mrs. Hamilton had feared, so it hap- 
pened, that her brother's penetration , aided 
by certain accounts received from his father, 
soon convinced him that there existed some 
absorbing cause for her altered health and 
spirits ; jealous as he wds, and had ever been, 
of her happiness, he failed not to watch her 
with the greatest solicitude. He quickly per- 
ceived how studiously she avoided the subject 
of her husband’s absence, how anxiously she 
looked for, and yet almost seemed to dread 
his return. He heard, with unfeigned surprise, 
that Maria had received but one letter from 
him since his departure, and he discovered, 
by something she said inadvertently, that his 
journey was precipitate and unexpected. Her 
evident reserve, on every thing appertaining 
to Mr. Hamilton, prevented his ascertaining 
many particulars from her, for he justly ftlt 
a respect for the patient suffering so strongly 
marked in her behaviour. 
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had already been three or four days at 
Henley, and neither Charles, nor a letter from 
him, had yet made their appearance ; and, he 
now, for the first time, hinted his uneasiness 
to his father. Both he and Lord Fitz Eustace 
had witnessed the impatience with which 
Maria had expected the post — both had seen 
how great had been her disappointment, when 
she found no letter crowned her hopes — and 
both equally pitied her, and blamed him who 
could thus wound a heard so good, so kind, so 
worthy. 

She had quitted the room, perhaps, for the 
purpose of concealing a rexation she scarcely 
knew how to controul, and Mortimer said, 
after pondering a moment on the subject, Is 
not this rigid silence strange, my Lord, on 
the part of Hamilton ? One letter in six weeks 
seems to mo but slender attention to a young, 
affectionate wife." 

" You say true, Mortimer, it is strange, but 
you are unacquainted with Charles’s charac- 
ter, or you would dismiss your surprise. I 
trust, for her and for his own sake, he loves 
your sister; but, I confess there have been 
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moments^ when I have doubted whether he 
entertained affection for any living soul beside 
himself/" 

Good Heavens ! and yet you consented 
to, nay, urged, the marriage?” 

A lover, Mortimer, is always under the 
influence of his passion ; he screens his faults 
and follies from the eye of his mistress, and, 
until the union had taken place, I marked not 
his unbounded selfishness. Now, my opinion 
is this, if Hamilton have nothing else to do, 
he will reply to that letter Maria wrote, but if 
other things invite his attention, he will delay 
writing, day after day, until both your and 
my patience is fairly exhausted.” 

That climax will soon arrive, sir,” replied 
Mortimer, for all I have heard has already 
exhausted mine. Maria deserves to be happy, 
and, I am sure, his want of kindness is now 
rankling like a thorn in her heart. Her Illness 
is that of the mind, and, unless there were 
some real cause for it, my sister is not one 
to be overcome. I own, sir, I am uneasy on 
her account ; there has been more than double 
the time necessary for her to hear from Scot- 
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land ; and, I think, your influence might pro- 
duce a favourable result. True, as she says, 
he may be ill ; but, then, surely some one might 
hold the pen for him, and, if he loved her, he 
would be willing to allay her fears. Do you 
not think you could do something in the 
business, my lord ? 

Lord Fitz Eustace thought a little, and then 
replied, I have my doubts, Mortimer, whether 
he be in Scotland at alL’' 

Your doubts, my lord — where do you think 
ho is, then?’* 

Nay, that I cannot tell ; but I think his 
frequent journies, taken no one knows where, 
augur anything but good.’* 

** Has he often left her before ? ’* enquired 
the young man in a deep voice. 

This is not the first time, Mortimer, 
though I cannot say how frequently this has 
occurred. It is dangerous to interfere be- 
tween a man and his wife ; but I can write, 
if you think it will have the effect w e desire.” 

^^You know the man, sir, and are the 
best judge of that. All I know is that, if te 
have harboured a thought injurious to Maria, 
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oeither will nor power shall be wanting to 
avenge her : while she has a brother’s am to 
protect her, she shall not innocently suffer.” 

Gently, my dear boy,” replied his father. 
“ I know your love for your sister will incite 
you to anything ; but be not rash. Let us 
wait a few days longer, before we do any- 
thing, and, even then, she must be con- 
sulted.” 

” Certainly ; but will you not write di- 
rectly ? ” 

“ No ; we will see what to-morrow' brings 
forth.” 

His lordship having thus decided; Mortimer 
was induced to comply, and another day 
revolved. The hour for the delivdiry of the 
letters again arrived, and the countenance 
of her relatives glowed with pleasure, as 
several were banded to Mrs. Hamikton : they 
watched her narrowly, as her eye rapidly 
scanned their exterior ; and, then, as her cheek 
grew pale, and a tear expressed her disap- 
pointment, Mortimer exclaimed, “ Still no 
answer, Maria ! " 

“ But too convincing a one, dear Mortimer, 

VOL. I. Q 
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replied she sorrowfully, as she, put the 
identical letter she had v/ritten to her hus- 
band, ten days before, into his hand. 

The words returned letter — cannot be 
found’’ traced on the cover in red ink, immedi- 
ately satisfied him that her words were but 
too true ; and his father's fears, he saw, were 
not without foundation. “ And is this your 
reward for your patience and suffering, my 
poor sister ? he said, as he pointed the ob- 
noxious words out to his father. By 
heavens ! it is a sorry termination to your 
hopes : perhaps, however, you know' of some 
other place where he may be found/' 

^^No, indeed, dear Mortimer,'' replied Mrs. 
Hamilton; as the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
“ I do not : I wrote to Merton some time since, 
and learnt, from Sophia Hamilton, that he was 
not there. 1 judged he was in Scotland, only 
because 1 learnt he left London by the Edin- 
burgh mail." 

When did you ascertain that, Maria ? " 
said lord Fitz Eustace. You did not mention 
it before/’ 

Only a few days before your arrival, my 
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lord ; uatil theH) 1 thought ho was in town. 
Do not look so angry, Mortimer she con- 
tinued, turning to him, ** he may be ill, and 
incapable of writing to me, as I said hefore, or 
even suffering from the effects of an accident. 
J know, if any thing had happened to him, he 
would not tell me. He is so careless with his 
gun, I have heard, that 1 always dread the 
consequences of his shooting excursions.” 

Is it probable he may be so engaged ? 
enquired Mortimer eagerly. 

*'Yes;” replied his sister, with a Idbk of 
embarrassment, however, which plainly indi- 
cated that her thoughts and^swords but ill 
agreed together ; and that the supposition was 
the offspring of a feeling similar to that which 
prompts the drowning wretch to catch at a 
straw for safety; for she did not believe it 
likely to prove true. 

Anxious to allay the indignation evinced by 
Mortimer, she encouraged the idea ; but, in 
so doing, she raised his desire for elucidating 
the occasion -of Hamilton's absence. Young, 
Delmar's generous disposition could not en- 
dure the idea of having judged unworthily 

Q 2 
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of au innocent man, and he knew that the 
opinion he then entertained of him, in the 
uncertainty of the period, was any thing but 
satisfactory to himself, or advantageous to 
Charles. His resolution was, therefore, in- 
stantly taken, and he rejoined, in a tone of 
determination, If such be the case, Maria, 
which I very much doubt if you credit, and 
which I fairly own I do not — if such, I say, be 
the case, it is due both to your husband, and 
ourselves, to take every means in our power 
to remove those suspicions which cannot fail 
to be caused by all that has occurred.*’ 

‘^You are ever anxious to do any thing 
for me, Mortimer ; but — ” 

She hesitated, and he said, But, Maria, 
your fear for Hamilton’s health is counter- 
balanced by that of discovering the truth of 
such suspicions. Nay, my own sister;” he 
added tenderly, seeing she appeared greatly 
distressed, do not let me make you unhappy ; 
there may not be any occasion, but you must 
permit me to learn, if possible, where this 
truant is. I assure you I will be so careful 
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if advisable^ he shall never discover we 
have even made an enquiry for him/* 

You used not to be so liable to take 
alarm/' replied Maria reproachfully. 

I am so only on your account ; for, if I could 
procure his proper direction, you might write 
and satisfy yourself of his being well," 

really think/' said lord Fitz Eustace, 
such a proceeding will be judicious, since I 
intend to return to Dublin shortly ; and I 
w^ould gladly see you together before I go. 
’ Come, my dear, I am sure Mortimer will not 
do more or less than you desire ; and, I think, 
you ought certainly to write to him." 

*^Since such is ray father’s advice, Mortimer," 
said Mrs. Hamilton hesitatingly, 1 will con- 
sent to your proposal : but, I entreat you not 
to act upon anything you may discover," 

Rely upon my discretion, dear Maria, on 
that head. But think over the business before 
you put it into my hands ; and give me my 
final orders to-night. I see the carriage is 
already at the door now.'^ 

Mrs. Hamilton rose to prepare for her drive, 
and Del mar, as he waited to attend her, con- 
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giatalat^ Hmsdf on the prospect of sifting 
tlUh business, which, in his eyes, was attended 
with many unpleasant circumstances. No 
notice was tt*en of the subject the rest of the 
. day. Maria seemed more out of spirits than 
: and her brother, if possible, more atten- 

Mve. The evening was soon gone, and, as the 
young relations parted for the night, Mortimer 
looked the question he was unwilling again to 
urge, as he felt she was wounded by his sus- 
piciOTVS. With a calmness he had not 
anticipated, she said, “ I will give you leave, 
Mortimer, to procure Charles’s address, il 
you can ; bat nothing more.’’ 

“ I am happy you have so determined, Maria 
—since, I fear, had your commands been other- 
wise, I should have been rebel enough to do 
what I now purpose, for my own satisfaction.” 

“Then, my concession is of no avail.” 

“ Oh yes, it is, Maria. I shall work with 
? *ten times more pleasure for you than myself.” 

■ She pressed his hand, and, without another 
; word, they separated. 

The coath conveyed our friend Delmar, in 
the course of the next day, to London ; and he 
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rigorously began his investigation, Vt^iiling 
Ibbotson’s first, where his enquiries mel iifritk 
the same result as those of his sister, i 
night before. As he turned >Over the letors 
addressed to Mr. Hamilton, hiiir attention >^as 
attracted by the same writing which had been 
the object of Maria's surprise ; for an instant 
he attentively scrutinised it* as it lay upon 
the table, then took it up and narrowly 
observed each word and letter; seemingly, 
however, without deriving any benefit, for 
he laid it down again thoughtfully, and con- 
tinued to look at the others. When he had 
satisfied himself, he asked the waiter, in a tone 
of indifference, '' who had brought that letter? ’ 
for, having no post-mark, he was convinced 
it had been left by a private hand. The 
answer he received disappointed, him, for it 
conveyed no assistance for his end in view ; 
and Mortimer, turning oh his heel, left Vere- 
street, equally far from the truth, and cer- j 
tainly more uneasy than he had entered it. 
He called at various other jfilaces unsuccess- 
fully in quest of bis object)^ until, vested and 
fatigued, he at length returned to the hotel, 
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where he intended to sleep, and, having taken 
a solitary dinner, during which he considered 
the operations for the morning, he went to 
the Haymarket to while away the evening. 

The sun was just beginning to pierce the 
dense fog, which hung over the city like a huge 
night cap, when he again sallied forth ; and, 
with a hasty step, and business looking face, 
began to thread the mazes of the vast Metro- 
polis. His ill success of the previous day 
had rather increased, than diminished, his 
ardour; and it was seldom, indeed, that he 
did not execute any thing on which he had 
once made up his mind. A bright thought had 
struck him the evening before, while deeply 
ruminating on the best means of obtaining his 
purpose, which he was determined to put in 
practice without delay. It was that of enquir- 
ing for Hamilton at bis Bankers, thinking it 
probable they must know where he might be 
i(lund. Lombard Street was soon reached, 
and he quickly entered the house on which his 
hopes depended, and made his business known. 
The person he addressed himself to, professed 
utter ignorance on the subject, but, after in- 
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terrogating^ another young mw, he learnt 
that> if he would wait a few minutes, it could 
be procured from one of the partners. To 
this, it will readily be believed, Delmar con- 
sented, and he spent some minutes in a state 
of uneasiness, fearing, now that he thought he 
had succeeded in his search, to learn that the 
opinion he had reason to form might be cor- 
roborated ; yet impatiently, though silently, 
finding fault with his messenger for his tardy 
return. After a short time, which to Mortipier 
seemed everlasting, he made his appearance, 
and, placing a card in his hand, said, ^^This, 
Sir, is the address sent us by Mr. Hamilton a 
short time ago, and to whom we accordingly 
wrote under cover to that person.’* 

Delmar took it eagerly, rapidly glanced over 
the words inscribed, and then turning deathly 
pale, uttered the single exclamation, Hah ! 
in a tone of surprise, mingled with indignation, 
as he strode to the door. In a moment he was ^ 
in the street, where, instantly hailing a cab, he 
ordered it to the Green Man, in Oxford Street, 
and there mounted a Henley coach, preserving 
throughout a look of sternness and inflexibility, 

Q 5 
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boding' no good to the object by which his 
anger had been called forth, and a disposition, 
though unimportant to strangers, still sufficient 
to deter any one from volunteering conversa- 
tion, which he felt neither able nor willing to 
support. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Fnto steals along wjth silent trend,, 

Found (dVnest in what least we dread, 

Frowns in the btorm with angry hrow, 

Ihit in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

eoW'I’BR. 

Wf must, with the license permitted to the 
author, compress the events of months, as w ell 
as leap li<?htly over a lapse of years. Our 
iViends must be so kind as to take a similar 
hop, skip, and jump, and, without reverting to 
the space which intervenes, turn their thoughts 
upon Mrs. Hargrave. They must, however, 
suppose a year and a half to have made a 
change In our village flower; not that her 
beauty was less dazzling, or her happiness 
impaired. No ! but she was a mother ! That 
change, that happy change, had been wrought. 
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She had presented her doting husband with a 
pledge of her love! What youirg mother will 
not subscribe to the emotions of thrilling de- 
light, of exquij|ite joy, conveyed by seeing their 
first, tlieir only child, pressed in the manly 
arms of its father! How frequently does she 
not repeat the grateful appellation of mother, 
to herself, as the unconscious infant reposes 
beside her ; picture a thousand pleasures 
from its nurture ! She thinks not of the cares, 
the anxieties, every succeeding month will 
bring with it, or the possibility of the lovely, 
the fostered floweret being nipped in the bud. 
She is alive only to the happiness of her novel 
situation, and thinks herself the proudest, the 
most favored wife and mother in existence. 

Such was Ellen Hargrave, on the birth of 
her little girl, about fifteen months after her 
marriage, at which time, if anything had been 
wanting to complete her felicity, it was this 
event ; for Hargrave was as desirous as herself 
for a child, and, though she had wished a boy, 
that trifling disappmntment was soon forgot- 
ten, when she found that Hargrave appeared 
rather gratified, than otherwise, at a eireum-. 
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stance which she had feared ^"oald be a source 
of regret to him. 

No sooner was she in a state of convalescence, 
than Mr. Vernon reminded her husband of his 
promise to acknowledge his marriage, as soon 
as this event had taken place ; and, to his great 
surprise, was told, by Hargrave, that had he 
had a boy, he w^ould, most a^uredly, have 
done so, but, as it was, he hoped his Ellen 
would have no objection still to defer the 
disclosure for awhile. 

To this, Mr. Vernon bad expressed his un- 
qualified disapprobation. I feci X am grow^ 
ing very old,” he urged, ^*and should I be 
taken away, where is my child to look for a 
home, which you refuse to accord her now ? 
How am I to believe you will then do wliat 
my arguments fail in eflecting?” 

“Believe, Sir,” replied Hargrave, “my in- 
tention of discovering my union, as soon as 
circumstances will permit, by the love I bear 
hereby the oath I have taken! Yet,'" he 
added, “if you and EUlen still distrust me, 
every selfish consideration shall be laid aside, 
and I will instantly present her to my uncle.” 
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Upon hearing this, Mrs. Hargrave declared 
her wish to wait her husband’s pleasure and 
time. She had no fears for his faith, while a 
thousand were called forth at the idea of 
1‘orcing him prematurely tp introduce her to the 
world, expressing herself so perfectly happy 
that she dreaded the effects of the slightest 
change ; and, as Hargrave encouraged her to 
hope a few months would put an end to the 
concealment, she entreated Mr. Vernon to 
comply. Thus presis^^d, what could the Rector 
do ? Nothing ! therefore, he tacitly consented 
to what, indeed, he could not prevent, and 
again the subject was hushed for a time. 
Hargrave continued to prolong his stay from 
week to week, and day to day ; the child grew, 
and became more engaging daily, and Mr. 
Vernon, although he felt a natural decay, was 
free from actual illness, and continued to par- 
ticipate in the halo of happiness and peace 
which appeared to radiate around his latter 
days. 

Such hours of uninterrupted bliss are few 
and fleeting, they appear scarcely fit for this 
world of care and sorrow, and are seen only 
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at intervals^ when they must ever create a feel- 
ing of alarm^ from their being often the fore- 
runners of some evil, which necessarily falls 
the heavier from the inequality of its victims 
to support it. Such must at least convey a 
feeling of insecurity to the contemplative mind, 
though to the unsophisticated Mrs. Hargrave, 
it brought no sQusation of the kind. Not so 
her husband ; with respect to him, it might truly 
be said, And coming events cast their sha- 
dows before.'' For a day or two an unaccount- 
able weight had preyed upon his spirits, attri- 
butable, however, to* his purpose of leaving 
Claybrook for a time, and his anticipations of 
being again importuned to take his wife with 
him. This intended departure he delayed 
announcing, until unforeseen events wholly 
precluded the possibility of his doing so. 

The little family party were congregated 
one morning in the parlour, to which our 
readers are no strangers, and where no ma- 
terial change had taken place, if we except the 
introduction of a few articles of furniture, such 
as a rose-wood desk, and accompanying table, 
and small, though elegant^ book-cases arranged 
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against the wall. Mr. Vernon was engaged 
in perusing Mant’s Bible, which lay open on 
the table, whence his eye turned ever and 
anon, with a smile, on Ellen, as she sat on the 
sofa, gently balancing her infant. Its soft 
breathing told how calmly it slept, and after 
awhile the young mother looked up v\ith a 
smile at her successful endeavours to lull it to 
repose. Ilatgrave was leaning against the 
window, with his eyes fixed gloomily upon 
her, and his forbidding frown, meeting her 
bright sunny smile, in a moment, dispelled 
her satisfaction. Dearest,'^ she said re- 
proachfully, why that look^? 

You may well ask that question, my Ellen, 
when T have every reason to be cheerl'ul in 
your society. Bah ! away with melancholy,’* 
he continued gaily, it is not lit for so happy 
a spot as this ; come, Ellen, let me see you 
smile again.*’ As he said these w^ords, he im- 
printed a warm kiss on her fair brow, and 
ivas rewarded by a look of love — a smile of 
ineffable sweetness — his last from one whom 
he loved to distraction, notwithstanding his 
numc^rous and grievous faults. 
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Hargrave was still bending over his inno- 
cent wife and infant, tasting one of the sweet- 
est portions of enjoyment from the cup of life 
which had ever fallen to his lot;, when the 
attention of all was excited by a chariot and 
four, driving quickly past. A voice was heard 
giving orders in the loud tone of authority, 
the carriage stopped, and in a time, as short as 
that consumed in the relation, a young man, 
about six-and-twenty, alighted, followed by a 
tall elegant female, whom he supported up the 
parsonage garden. 

The approach of these two visiters caused 
a dreadful revulsion in this abode of domestic 
peace. Ellen had just laid her child on the 
sofa, and advanced to where Hargrave stood 
at the window % when he exclaimed, as he threw 
one arm round her slight figure, and an ashy 
paleness overspread his countenance, Good 
God !! what will become of us? I am lost! 
All is discovered !*’ 

A scream escaped the terrified Mrs. Har- 
grave, as these words of direful import struck 
upon her ear, and she recognized, in the 
stranger, one she had known in days gone 
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by. Wittiout knowing ^hy, she clung wildly 
to her protector, who pressed her convulsively 
to his breast. These incoherent words had 
scarcely passed his lips, when the door of the 
room was flung open, and Mortimer Delmar 
rushed forivard. Villain !’* he said, in a 
voice of thunder, what do you here ? 

He guards his wife, sir/’ replied the rector, 
coining forward, and speaking in tones of vio- 
lent agitation, caused by this sudden irruption. 

Wife ! ” repeated the intruder, at the same 
time casting a look of pity and anger upon the 
unfortunate Ellen : would to heaven she 
were a wife 1” He spoke in a tone of deep 
feeling, and continued, as he laid an iron 
hand on the arm of the poor girl, and strove 
to draw her away fronj her betrayer, Hamil- 
ton, I charge you, as you value your soul, 
to relinquish this unhappy victim of your 
crimes.” 

*‘Oh! Charles, Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamilton, in accents of the deepest distress 
and agony : what have I done to deserve this 
treatment? how have I merited to be thus 
abandoned, thus degraded ? ” 
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111 vain the justly accused man iStrove to find 
words to reply ; his tongue, as well as his 
limbs, seemed paralysed, as the conviction of 
his dreadful situation crossed his mind. He 
stared fearfully upon his companions, while 
his unconsciously relaxed grasp enabled Del- 
mar to extricate Ellen from his arms, whom 
he placed, in a bewildered state, on a chair; 
then, taking hold of Hamilton with a force 
which recalled the latter partly to his senses, 
wliile he gave him a look, beneath which he 
quailed, he said, in a deep voice, Know 
you, miserable man, that you have married 
two sisters? and that a brother's hand shall 
revenge both in one?" 

Married ! " repeated Charles, speaking 
with difficulty ; Ellen is not my wife." 

Hargrave, dear, dear, Hargrave ! " shriek- 
ed the discarded creature, starting up and 
again endeavouring to throw herself into his 
arms, from which Mortimer, however, pre- 
vented her ; what have you said? " 

^‘The tru^, Ellen/' said he vehemently. 

And my child J" she pursued, throwing 
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herself frantically on her knees beside the 
sofa, and covering the infant with kisses. 

Is a bastard ! answered Hargrave (or, 
more properly speaking, Hamilton), in the 
hollow voice of agony, sinking on a seat. 
Ellen heard no more, a cry of distress rung 
round the apartment, and she lay convulsed 
and senseless on the door. 

The few moments which succeeded were 
passed iii wild confusion, each acting as their 
feelings dictated, regardless of the cause which 
had drawn them together. The hands of Mor- 
timer and Charles, which the former, at least, 
had never anticipated could be joined in peace, 
now united in sustaining the lovely being both 
so fondly loved. The bewildered old man 
loudly called for assistance ; while Maria— the 
injured Maria, sought ineffectually to allay 
the cries of the frightened child, w hich, awak- 
ened by the noise, added its little voice to 
the general uproar. Helmar, with his usual 
promptitude, caused the mother and her baby 
to be removed, and placed under the care of 
Margaret, to whom he knew she might be 
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safely entrusted, desiring that medical advice 
might be procured, if such should be deemed 
necessary ; then, forcing Hamilton into another 
room, notwithstanding his attempts to follow 
the group which hovered round the screaming 
Ellen, the resoliite,but unhappy, brother, hav- 
ing secured the door, turned with unnatural 
composure to his companion, and said, There 
lies a heavy reckoning between us, Hamilton — 
such a one as rarely exists between fellow-nien. 
The injuries of your legitimate wife first in- 
duced her brother to fatliom the mystery of your 
frequent absences, and what a tissue of vil- 
lany has he not discovered ! Heaven and 
earth ! that I thould be called upon to chastise 
a thing so vile makes me curse my birth/* 
Delmar,** shouted Charles, roused by the 
other’s contempt, and a perception of his des- 
perate case, almost to frenzy, Delmar, haw 
dare you affirm I have wronged Maria? I 
again repeat, Ellen is not my wife. A man’s 
follies are not crimes/* 

“ Miscreant ! *’ retorted Mortimer passion- 
ately, do you seek safety from the efiects of 
your crime beneath a lie, as foul as mortal can 
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Utter, but, it is useless to bandy words with 
so false a villain/' . His lip curled high as he 
continued, But learn, however, that Ellen is 
equally the child of Lord Fitz Eustace, with 
Maria and myself, although the offspring of 
unlicensed love ; and equally demands my 
iuterferepee.. That you have profaned the rites 
of matrimony, I well know, since neither Mr. 
Vernon nor herself would receive your pro- 
posals without such form ; besides, I saw the 
holy emblem of her union on a hand by far 
too pure to be tainted by your touch. Attempt 
not, therefore, to deny the charge, but prepare 
yourself to meet me in yonder church-yard, 
whence one of us must not retuni in lil'e. 
Have you weapons?’’ Hamilton glared furi- 
ously around, but, making no answer, Mor- 
timer continued, firmly, ‘'Speak! have you 
pistols?" 

Yes," he replied, gloomily, pressing his 
hand on his fevered brow. 

" And you will not fail me ? " 

^^^.After words like yours, Delmar," returned 
Hamilton, haughtily, "my spirit brooks not 
such a question. Blood only shall wash 
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• nay their stain. The time is all you have 
to fix.” 

Mortimer drew out his watch, and, holding 
it up, said, delih^erately, One hour is all I 
will allow. I wiu\take that opportunity of 
sending- Maria to her ^^he^, and I recommend 
you to settle your worl^i^- affairs^ and ease 
your conscience.” 

I can do no better than retulni the advice/' 

\ 

replied Charles, who ^had nowN^omewhat 
recovered the first shock of the diapovery, 
and saw his only chance of escape by 
elfrontery. He struggled, therefore, to return 
Mortimers withering look, as they parted, 
but was no sooner alone than he began to 
evince every sign of the most frightful despair. 
He bolted the door, and then dashed his 
clenched hand against his forehead with a 
i\»rce which made his senses reel, — he rushed 
to and fro in the chamber for a few minutes, 
and then stood, statue like, in the middle of 
his course, — his pale, haggard countenance, 
and quivering lip, betokening his emotion. 
Presently, a wild scream from Ellen awoke 
him from his stupor, he gnashed bis teeth, and 
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clasped his hands^ until the blood flowed from 
under bis nails. He then took a case of pistols 
(torn a closet, and, baying seen that the 
contents were properly loaded, he sat down 
opposite a small clock, and fixed his eyes 
upon the slowly revolving hands. More than 
once he raised the weapons, smiling grimly, 
as be did so, until tea minutes were already 
gone of the time Delinar had specified. 
(Charles then seized a pen, which lay in a 
standish beside him, and immediately began, 
with a trembling hand, to write ; at which 
occupation we will leave him. 
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